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PREFACE 

Most Filipino teachers appreciate the responsibility attached 
to their profession. They realize that work like theirs, which is 
so far-reaching in its effects on the lives of individuals and on 
the welfare of the whole country, must be done well. Yet the 
best of intentions, the utmost earnestness of purpose, cannot 
always combat successfully the discouragement which comes to 
one dealing with problems that he has not been trained to solve. 
The Filipino teacher meets many such problems. Seldom has he 
had an opportunity to study the theories and methods of modem 
educators, or to do practice-work under experienced supervision. 
Often his school is too large, and has too many grades for one 
teacher to manage easily. He realizes that many of his mistakes 
might be avoided, yet he has no way open to him except that 
of experiment. With the hope of meeting the immediate needs 
of such a teacher, this book has been written. No attempt has 
been made to treat exhaustively every side of school work, for 
there are many standard books to which the experienced teacher 
may go for deeper knowledge of the theories and principles of 
education. If the Filipino teacher in his earnest desire for 
improvement finds here any help and encouragement, the book 
will fulfill its purpose. 

In Part I will be found general discussions of the teacher's 
duties, his relations with his pupils, and the methods by which he 
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can make his school a positive force for good in the community. 
Part II contains detailed suggestions on the teaching of each 
subject of the primary course. 

The writer desires to acknowledge the helpful suggestions 
received from many persons, among whom are John W. Ritchie, 
Miss Margaret A. Purcell, Sidney K. Mitchell, Parker H. Fillmore, 
Walter I. Chapman, and Miss Clara M. Donaldson, formerly 
teachers in the Philippines; and Will S. Monroe, author of " Bib- 
liography of Education." 

Special thanks are due U. S. Andes and Charles E. Weise, 
supervising teachers in Batangas Province, for their help in pre- 
paring the models for school programs. The author is indebted, 
also, to.E. M.Ledyard, teacher of science, Manila High School, 
for suggestions regarding the chapter on nature study; and to 
Mrs. W. W. Weston, teacher of science. Provincial High School 
of Tayabas Province, for outlines of lessons on nature study. 
Mention should also be made of assistance and suggestions kindly 
given by Dr. Long and Dr. Newburn, of the Insular Board of 
Health, during the preparation of the chapter on health. 
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THE FILIPINO TEACHER'S MANUAL 

PART I 
CHAPTER I 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 

Its National and Individual Importance 

When we write or speak about the importance of hav- 
ing good common schools, we are discussing a theme so 
old and time-worn that many will turn away, saying 
that they have heard all about the subject. Yet there 
are few topics that have more need of constant discus- 
sion. This is true because of the fact that, although 
most people recognize the great value of schools, very few 
take an active interest in the work of improving them. 
But the earnest teacher is glad to welcome any new 
thought intended to help the schools, and often reads 
again with fresh interest some old truth stated in a new 
form. 

No strong, prosperous, and permanent government has 
ever been built upon a foundation of ignorance and 
blind superstition ; and the recognition of this truth is the , 
chief reason for making greater efforts to improve in every schools 
practicable manner our Philippine schools. Our hopes for "* *^® ^ 
the future prosperity of the Filipino people can be realized q£ national 
only through the intelligence of the people. The boys prosperity. 
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and girls of to-day will be the men and women of to- 
morrow, and their intelligence will mark the intelligence 
of the mass of the people. The public schools now es- 
tablished everywhere in city and country offer these boys 
and girls the opportunity to raise the average intelligence 
of their people. The son of the man who drives the 
carabao is given equal opportunities with the son of the 
rich man. Both of these boys are learning to read, to 
write, to solve arithmetical problems, to look around them 
and across the seas with eyes of intelligence. When these 
boys have become strong, healthy men, understanding the 
true meaning of citizenship, and knowing their duties as 
well as their rights and privileges, the teacher will look 
with joy upon the new nation that he has helped to create. 
The greatest The national importance of the school comes from its 
work of the power to form the characters of the boys and girls. In 

schools IS 

the molding ^^^ schools the young citizens learn not only many useful 
of character, facts, but how to perform useful tasks with their hands; 
and, by the development of their reasoning ability, to form 
right opinions and to distinguish between manly and un- 
manly actions. The teacher's efforts are directed by the 
desire to cultivate in his pupils all the qualities that will 
tend to make them good and useful citizens. 
The school As we consider that the school's greatest work is the 
is a sacred moulding of character, we feel that the school is a sacred 
institution. It comes next to the church in its influence 
upon our national life. It is therefore worthy of our 
sincerest thought and of our most earnest efforts. We 
should plan to help the school. It should have the best 
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building that our money will buy. Its teacher should 
be the most competent person that can be secured, and 
the methods used in the school work should be those 
that modem educators have found most satisfactory. 

The Location of the School 

The school should be centrally located in order that its 
pupils need not travel far. It is not always wise, however, 
to put the school in the center of the district, because there 
are other matters to be considered. We must think 
about the healthfulness of the school site. We must try 
to secure a place with beautiful surroundings. The 
dignity of the work of the school should lead us to locate 
it in a prominent place ; and lastly, we must put the school 
where sufficient land for playgrounds and gardens can be 
had. 

In considering the healthfulness of the school site, we How to 
must object to locating the school upon low, damp ground. ^^^^ ^ 
A place where the land remains wet for a long time is school, 
likely to be malarial. It is better to put the school upon 
high ground and upon soil that dries quickly after a rain. 
Being upon high ground, the school will get more breezes, 
and will be a cooler place in which to work. Some towns 
and barrios are built, unfortunately, on low, damp land 
where the conditions are not favorable to health. They 
must have schools, too, and the schools must be located 
where the people have their homes. In such instances, 
the best possible site, all things taken into account, should 
be selected ; and if the ground is wet, the building should 
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be raised upon posts to protect the children from 
dampness. 

Beautifying the School Grounds 

Nature has been generous in giving beauty of scenery 
to these islands. Ahnost every town and barrio has many 
lovely places from which to choose the location for the 
school, and knowledge and skill will enable us to add 
much to the natural beauty of the site selected. Trees 
for shade may be planted around the school, and our 
favorite flowers may be chosen to adorn the school garden. 
Vines that bear bright blossoms and flowers that give 
sweet odors may adorn the walls and porches. The 
ilang-ilang and the acacia grow rapidly and are good How to lay 
shade trees. Other good shade trees are the tamarind °"tthe 

school 

and the talisay. Such trees may be planted on either side grounds, 
of the path that leads to the front door of the school. A 
row of palms extending around three sides of the school 
grounds, and a hedge of gumamela, or of some other bright 
flower, along the side that faces the road, would give a neat 
appearance to the inclosure. A part near the front of the 
school grounds should be reserved for flower beds. The 
land behind the schoolhouse should be divided about 
equally between the playground and the vegetable garden* 

The people should be liberal in providing land for school The school 
purposes. To make the school a success, it is just as ^^^^^ ^^^^ 
necessary to have a good large piece of ground as it is jand. 
to have classrooms large enough to seat the pupils. A 
hektar of land is not too much. The diagram on 
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page 4 will explain what has been said about the school 
grounds. 

In this work of planning how to use the school grounds, 
the boys and girls are sure to show great interest. If each 
pupil is given certain trees or plants or flower beds to 
water and to take care of, he will learn from this work 
useful lessons about the needs of plants. It will teach also 
responsibility, as the teacher trusts the child to care for the 
plant. By thus dividing the labor of taking care of the 
school grounds, the duties of each child will not be very 
heavy, and each will be glad to see the beauty that will re- 
sult from his work. Each will also feel a sense of owner- 
ship in what all have worked to make. 

The lessons of helpfulness and industry learned by the 
pupils in caring for the school grounds are among the best 
lessons that the teacher can give. The pupils will enjoy 
the work, because they see the good results of it. They 
may not know that they are learning lessons that will make 
them better men and women, but the teacher knows, and 
he must see that even the planting of flowers in the school 
yard is having its good effects upon the characters of the 
children. 

The lessons learned by the children about ways of making 
their surroundings more beautiful will go with them to 
their homes. The Filipino people love beautiful things 
when they see them, and the teacher who has flowers and 
trees adorning his school grounds will see the people 
following the example that he has set them. The teacher 
should suggest ways of improving the appearance of the 
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town or barrio in which he works. In the barrio it would 

be quite proper for the teacher to use his influence with the 

concejal and the teniente, in order that they may interest 

the people in the work of beautifying the streets and yards. A society 

This work will be advanced more quickly if the teacher ^°^ public 

improve- 

and the older pupils form a society to work for clean ments. 
streets, shade trees, flower gardens, and healthful condi- . 
tions for the community. They should try to make their 
barrio the prettiest, cleanest district of the pueblo. 

The Furnishing fij the School Building 

The schoolhouse of the poblacidn, or central district* 
of the pueblo, is built generally with great care, imder the 
close supervision of the town ofiicials. More money is 
spent upon this schoolhouse because it must provide for 
more pupils, and must be also the center of education for 
the municipality, where the intermediate and higher Substantial 
classes are" taught, and to which the country pupils aspire. ^^^^^ ^^^ 

But the school in the country district or barrio also should schools — 
be planned with a thought for to-morrow as well as for both in the 
to-day. No temporary plans should be made for the t^^^jamo 
country school except when it is impossible to ^raise the 
money for a substantial building. Sometimes there will 
be money enough, for the posts, and for a good roof and a 
good floor. The sides may then be covered with matting 
until there is sufl&cient money to complete the building. 
The schoolhouse planned for one hundred diildren is 
probably the average size that will be needed for large 
barrios. With thatched roof and wide eaves, with plenty 
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of light and ventilation, with a good floor and the nec- 
essary school furniture, the country school may be a 
pleasant, healthful place where the child will enjoy his 
school days. 

The problem of how to get good school furniture is 
being solved in many towns and barrios, by employing 
local carpenters to make the desks and tables from plans 
approved by the division superintendent. This encourages 
home industry, and spends the school taxes among those 
who pay them. In planning the desks, both the comfort 
and the health of the child are to be considered. The 
seat may be of polished narra, tindalo, or some other of 




the beautiful woods that abound. The seat in the picture 
is of proper height, and allows the pupil's feet to rest upon 
the floor. It also provides a proper support for his back. 
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The writing desk has the proper slope, and is neither too 
high nor too low. That is to say, it does not cause the 
child to stoop his shoulders nor to raise his arm above 
the natural position for writing. As a general rule for the 
proper distance between seat and desk, a line dropped 
perpendicularly from the edge of the writing desk should 
strike the front edge of the seat. The height of the 
writing desk above the seat* should be about one sixth of 
the height of the child, or the length of the forearm. 

Care of the ChUdren^s Eyesight 

The seats must be arranged so that the light comes from The light- 
behind, or from one side. For writing or for drawing, ^'^go^the 

" schoolroom. 

the light should come from the left side, so that the shadow 
of the hand will not fall upon the work. A rear light can 
be used to good advantage only when it comes from win- 
dows that are high up in the wall. To sit facing the light 
is a great strain upon the eyes, and children should never 
be made to work in this position. It is of great impor- 
tance also to have sufficient light. Some schools do not 
have enough windows. In some countries of Europe the 
school law requires that the total area of window spaces 
in schoolrooms shall be in a given proportion to the area 
of the room. The rules for this vary from one seventh 
to one fifth of the floor area. Such rules are made after 
many experiments in finding out how much light a win- 
dow of a certain size gives in a room of a certain area. 

The blackboard must not be too far from the child in Blackboard 
the farthest seat. A careful teacher will always write in ^^ting. 
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large, clear letters when placing work upon the blackboard. 
The writing will be hard to read from a distance if the 
lines are too close together. A space of at least two inches 
must be left between the lines, and three inches would be 
better. Thus each line will stand out clearly, and the eye 
can follow it easily. 
Change of Occasionally the teacher may find a pupil who holds his 
seats and books close to his eyes when he reads. A pupil who does 

adjustment ^ . 

of light and this is near-sighted, and cannot see distant objects. The 
shadow. teacher should not punish a child for failing to read black- 
board exercises that he cannot see, but should seat those 
who are near-sighted as close as possible to the black- 
board. The teacher should also test the light of the room 
by going to different comers and trying to read what is 
on the board. Sometimes it will be necessary to open or 
close a window to adjust the light and shadow ; this often 
happens where the blackboard has a poHshed surface.* 
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The Adornment of the Schoolroom 

We have considered the matter of beautifying the school 
grounds, and the next subject for our consideration is the 
adornment of the interior of the school building. With 
very little expense the schoolroom may be made cheerful 
and attractive. The child spends a very large part of his 
time in the schoolroom, and if the walls are bare and like 



* Teachers will find a valuable chapter on " Eyesight in Relation to 
School Life" in Newsholm's 5c^oo/ Hygiene (Boston: D. C Heath & 
Co.), pp. 104-115; also in Kotelmann's School Hygiene (Syracuse: 
C. W. Bardeen), pp. 239-278. 
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a prison, their effect upon the child will not be good. All 
of us are influenced strongly by our surroundings, and our 
characters and natures may be changed for good or evil 
by the objects among which we live. We come to love 
beautiful things by living among them. 

If the child's home is poor and has few comforts, this 
is the best of reasons why the schoolroom should be a 
pleasant place where he will like to be. In some famiUes Why some 
the people may be so occupied with constant toil in the ^^^^^^^j^^ 

not made 

Struggle to make a living, that they never think about attractive 
making their homes attractive. Some are so eager to get ^^ appear- 

ance 

money that their eyes fail to see the beauty of the world 
about them. Others may be so ignorant that their sense 
of beauty has never been awakened. All these classes of 
people need examples of beauty brought before them. The 
school in this matter must be the teacher of the whole com- 
munity. As the children learn these lessons in the school, 
they will become teachers in their homes. 

In adorning the schoolroom we should not be content School 
with bunches of flowers and wreaths of green leaves that decorations 

should be of 

wither and must be changed in a few days. Such decora- a permanent 
tions are proper only for special occasions, such as national c^^aracter. 
holidays, school exhibitions, etc. A few flowers in pots 
may be kept in the schoolroom. These should be care- 
fully selected for their beauty of leaf and blossom. Per- 
haps a few orchids and baskets of ferns may be hung in 
the windows. 

Pictures, maps, flags, and mottoes for decorating the 
walls should be chosen with care. It is better to have a 
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few really artistic decorations than to cover the walls with 
a mixture of good, bad, and indiflFerent things. 

In the choice of decorations, we shall be helped by keep- 
ing in mind our purpose to make the schoolroom a place 
where the child will like to stay. It must not be a crowded 
museum. The teacher should remember that pictures 
help to educate people. 

A teacher of an American school once placed upon the 
walls of his schoolroom a set of small pictures of the presi- 
dents of the United States, and waited to observe the effect 
upon the pupils. The children spent much time looking 
at the faces of the great men who have been at the head 
of the American government. Occasionally a pupil would 
ask the teacher a question about this or that president. 
Before the end of the term, the children knew the faces of 
all the presidents. They had learned also many facts of 
their country's history, simply by becoming interested 
in the pictures. 

A similar idea might well be carried out in Philippine 
schools, and pictures of such great men as Washington, 
Lincoln, Franklin, Magellan, Columbus, Rizal, and others 
be placed on the schoolroom walls. Reprints of famous 
pictures and of statues also make good subjects for decora- 
tion. Many of these can be seen at the provincial school, 
and the principal can advise the teacher where these prints 
may be obtained. 

It will be a good plan to reserve a certain part of the 
school walls for exhibiting the best work done by the pupils. 
The best maps and drawings may be arranged in this space. 
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and this will be better than to have such things scattered The cha- 
about the four walls. Other good work done by the pupils *^°'s work 

may form 

should be filed away by the teacher, so that upon special p^rt of the 
occasions a large exhibit can be made. Sometimes a draw- schoolroom 
ing may be so excellent that if framed it will add to the 
permanent decorations of the room. In concluding this 
subject of school adornment, we may call to our minds 
again the main points to be remembered; namely, per- 
manence of the decoration, fitness of the decoration for 
school purposes, and its artistic and educative qualities. 

Cleanliness of the Schoolroom 

But no matter how attractively decorated the school- 
room may be, it cannot be beautiful if it is not clean. 
The room should be swept every day. This should be 
done after school, so that the dust will settle before the 
children come in. Occasionally the municipality will 
hire a man to come at a certain time each day to sweep cieanlmess 
the schoolhouse, but many teachers do it themselves, essential to 

ft \irell~coii~ 

If there is a spirit of helpfulness encouraged in the pupils, ducted 
they will often cheerfully assist. The pupils should be led schoob-oom. 
to take a pride in keeping their desks clean and neat, and 
the teacher should inspect these at the end of each day. 
A box or basket for waste paper is absolutely necessary in 
keeping a schoolroom clean and orderly, and a few fresh 
banana leaves placed at the door may serve as a mat to 
prevent the pupils from bringing in mud on their feet. 

The pupils will enter gladly not only into the spirit of 
school decoration but even into that of cleanliness, if the 
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teacher gives his encouragement and leadership. Some 
teachers can secure obedience to orders without the willing 
cooperation of the pupils, but the better teachers try to 
make the pupils feel a sense of partnership in the work. 
Encourage AH work together and help each other, because all want to 
cooperation Yiiskt their school clean and beautiful. All learn to work 

in keeping 

the school- together for a common object, and this is the lesson of 
room clean cooperation. If the child learns at school to love beauty 

and orderly. ^^ ^^^^^ ^.^ ^^ ^^^^ .^ j^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ artistically 

adorned and orderly. Thus the teacher's influence will 
be for the advancement of his people. He labors not 
alone for a pecuniary reward, but . for the pleasure of 
knowing that the influences of his life will hve after him, 
bearing his people onward in the path of knowledge and 
virtue. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

What is a true democracy and to what extent does it depend upon 
schools? 

What are the principal questions to be considered when deter- 
mining the location of a school? 

Give some of the educational reasons for beautifying the school 
grounds. 

Make an original plan for the beautifying of your school grounds. 

What features would you consider in deciding upon the fitness 
of a building to be used for school purposes ? 

Why should the schoolroom be made cheerful and attractive? 

What ideas should direct the choice of schoolroom decorations? 

What is equally as essential as decoration to the making of a model 
schoolroom? How can the children help in this? 

What effect does the love of beauty and cleanliness have upon 
national character? Can you give examples to illustrate this? 
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CHAPTER II 

THE BARHIO TEACHER AND HIS WORK 

The Relation of the Teacher to the Community and to the 

Parents 

The teacher appointed to begin his work of instruction 
in the barrio school should consider very carefully the first 
steps to be taken in making himself a part of the Uttle com- 
munity where his school is located. 

The teacher alone cannot make a success of the school. 

He needs the help of all the people. The first opinion that Winning 

the citizens form of the new teacher may remain un- *^.^ ^^ 

•^ will of ther 

changed. This will affect the results of his later efforts, people. 
The teacher will do well to keep in mind the proverb, 
"Well begun is half done," or that the success of any 
work often depends upon a good beginning. There will 
be many opportunities for working with the children them- 
selves* after the school term has begun, but the school 
work will then keep the teacher so busy that he will have 
little time for becoming acquainted with the people of the 
community. This fact should lead the teacher to visit 
the barrio several days before the school opens. His 
first task will be to secure a house in which to live, for the 
most successful teacher is the one who settles down in 

15 
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the barrio and makes himself one of its most respected 
citizens. 

The teacher should next make the acquaintance of the 
parents of his pupils, and talk with them about their boys 
and girls'. He should tell them what he hopes to do in 
the school and try to interest them in the diflferent features 
of the school course, remembering that the minds of the 
children are strongly influenced by the opinions of their 
elders. The teacher will find the confidence of the parents 
an invaluable aid to him in making the school a success. 

In some barrios he will need to explain why regular 
attendance at school is necessary. He should also show 
the parents how the things that are learned in school will 
make the boys and girls able to earn more money and to 
live better, and how parents rob their children of their 
chances for the future by keeping them at home to work. 
Often the work for which children are kept from school 
could be done in the morning before school, or in the 
evening after school hours. Sometimes the parents, es- 
pecially the fathers, could do the extra work themselves, 
for the purpose of giving their children some education. 
The fathers and mothers must be made to see the difference 
between the life of the child who grows up in ignorance 
and that of the one who has been sent to school. 

In these visits to the homes of the children, the teacher 
should try to awaken in the minds of the people a feeling 
of ownership and pride in their school. The school be- 
longs to the barrio. It is their school, paid for by their 
taxes. The government provides the school as one of the 
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benefits that the people are to receive in return for their 
support of the government. The people are losing this 
benefit and are cheating themselves and their children, 
if they do not make proper use of the school. 

The Personal Character and Habits of the Teacher 

In visiting the parents, the teacher must be careful to 
conduct himself in a manner that will win the respect of 
the people, and secure their loyal support in his later work. 
This leads us to consider the qualities of character desirable 
in a teacher. 

The office of the teacher is next in its sacredness to that Honesty, 
of the clergyman, and so the teacher should be a person ^°"^^^y» 

^•^ ' ^ andneat- 

whom the people can love and respect. It is therefore ness three 
essential to the teacher's success that he be a man whom qualities 

-_ essential for 

nobody can truthfully accuse of wrong-doing. The teacher ^ teacher, 
cannot gain the respect of the fathers and mothers if his life 
is not exemplary, if his language is not polite and sensible, 
and if his personal appearance is not neat and pleasing. 
It would be well if the teacher remember in this connec- 
tion that, 

1. The teacher who sleeps late in the morning and 
appears very imwilling to perform any labor is not a 
good person to teach the children to be active and 
industrious. 

2. The teacher who is interested in visiting the gallera The kind of 
and other gambling places is giving his influence to the ^^f^ er w o 
support of vice, instead of working as he should to lead succeed, 
the people to better forms of amusement and recreation. 
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3. The teacher who does not pay his debts promptly, 
or who takes advantage of the simple country folk in bar* 
gaining, is not a proper person to teach honesty, fairness, 
and justice to his pupils. 

4. The teacher of sour disposition, who rarely smiles, 
and is never found trying to make others happy, cannot 
win the love and respect of those with whom he works ; 
for he shows that his Ufe is altogether selfish. 

5. The teacher who becomes angry and scolds his 
classes, or who cruelly punishes his pupils, will not make 
his school attractive and is not a fit person to teach kind- 
ness, patience, and self-control. 

6. The successful teacher is one who studies people as 
well as books. He does this that he may compare differ- 
ent men and so learn more about human nature. He 

The teacher must know how to deal with all kinds of people. He must 
as a good become a true brother and helper to all the folk of the 

citizen of . 

the district, b^rrio. As he visits among the people, he will not gossip 
nor spread scandal, but will speak only the good he 
knows of others, except when justice demands that he 
shall condemn a guilty person. 

In addition to the qualities of industry, energy, neat- 
ness, morality, honesty, justice, cheerfulness, and a knowl- 
edge of human nature, we must consider the teacher's 
intellectual equipment, and the means by which he may 
advance himself in knowledge. 
The Ian- The Filipino teacher should first of all be able to speak 

guageof the j^jg native tongue with purity and elegance. If he speak 
Spanish, it should be of the purest. He should avoid 
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using a mixed dialect. He should never let his words be- 
come vulgar or obscene. This should hardly need men- 
tioning to one who is employed in training the minds of 
the young. The teacher must seize every opportunity 
to improve his knowledge of English. He can do this 
best by always speaking English except to those who do 
not understand English. 

Here it may be well to mention a certain tradition of The teacher 
the country that is rapidly fading away ; namely, that the ^^^^^^ 

encourage 

educated people always use Spanish. Many young people the use of 
who can use very fair English are heard conversing in English. 
Spanish to show that they belong to the educated class. 
The teacher will help himself and others by encouraging 
the use of English whenever it is possible. 

The Outside Studies of the Teacher 

The teacher should always be a student, and should never Review of 

be satisfied with the progress that he has made. He will preparatory 

find that he needs to review the lessons studied before he advanced 

became a teacher, because knowledge slips away if it is reading on 

not reviewed. Also, the teacher must prepare for the °^,!^ 

' ^ ^ subjects. 

future. Some day, if he has acquired the requisite 
knowledge, he may be called to teach higher classes. For 
instance, while he is teaching the elements of Philippine 
geography to his pupils, the teacher should be reading 
widely about foreign lands, or studying foreign systems 
of government. When he has studied the history of the 
United States, besides that of the Philippines, he may 
begin to read the history of Europe. 
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The above are merely examples. Their purpose is to 
give the idea that the teacher must read and study widely. 
In history, literature, science, and mathematics he must 
do as much as he can. He should not neglect any one of 
the branches mentioned, nor should he give most of his time 
to the study that is easiest. It is the hard subject that gen- 
erally gives us the best mental training. 
The impor- The teacher should know also what of consequence is 
tance of happening in the Philippine Islands and in the rest of the 
newspapers, world. In Other words, every teacher should read a news- 
paper. Three or four teachers sometimes club together 
and take one paper. In this way they keep well informed 
upon current events. When important laws are passed, 
for instance, they are able to explain the meaning of these 
laws to the people of the barrio. The teacher thus becomes 
a leader in pubUc opinion. If possible, he should read an 
educational paper, too, in order to learn what other 
teachers are doing and to get from them ideas that 
will help him in his own school work. 
Patient, per- The Filipino teacher may get help from- his American 
severing toil supervisor in his efforts to learn all that an intelligent mod- 
means of ^^^ ^^^ ought to know. The road to knowledge is not 
success. an easy one, and the teacher who is to succeed must be a 
steady, patient worker. 

"The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight,. 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward through the night." 

— Longfellow. 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

Name some of the most important helps to success in a barrio 
school. 

State what you understand by "cooperation" in school work. 

Why should the teacher live in the barrio ? 

What should be the teacher's relation to the people of the barrio? 

How would you correct irregular attendance of pupils? 

Give some important rules of conduct that should be observed 
by a teacher. 

What should be the main objects of a teacher's study? 

What is likely to be the future of a teacher who studies only the 
lessons of his classes? 



CHAPTER III 



SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 



The old- 
fashioned 
school, or 
the school 
without a 
dally 
program. 



The modem 
method — a 
definite plan 
of work for 
each day. 



The Value of Class Work over Individual Instruction 

The first thing to be done when beginning the work 
of the school, is to organize the noisy crowd of children 
into divisions, sections, or grades. This must be done 
in order that we may be able to follow a definite plan or 
program of class work. Most of us have seen schools 
conducted without any regular program. In such schools 
the pupils go one by one to the teacher, who hears as many 
of them as he can find time for during the day. Let us 
notice in what ways the modem school is better than the 
old-fashioned school. 

Economy of time and energy is a problem that success- 
ful men are compelled to think about in these days. 
They desire to do the most work that can be well done in 
a given time. They wish to do this work with ease and 
in the best modem way. The teacher should think in this 
way about the work of his school. He will see that from 
day to day the work of instruction must follow a carefully 
made, definite plan, each day's work being a step of prog- 
ress in every study of the school course. 

In a well-organized school no pupil will be neglected, 
but each one will receive proper attention and a fair share 

22 
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of the teacher's time. The teacher will see how impos- Individual 
sible it is for the school without a program to provide for . J^. ^°" 
the work in this way. If there are only thirty or forty much time, 
pupils, they cannot recite all their lessons one by one during 
the day, for the time is not long enough, even with very 
short recitations. If there is no plan, some of the pupils 
will be idle while the teacher's attention is occupied with 
one pupil. It may often happen that some pupils will 
spend the whole day at school without receiving any 
instruction. 

Where the method of class instruction is used, thirty or The 
more children of the same degree of advancement are put economy of 

, time in class 

together. By teaching all these children at the same time, ^0^^^ 
the teacher is doing nearly thirty times as much work in 
an hour as he would do by working with individuals in an 
imgraded school. The teacher's time is saved so that 
he can hear lessons in all the subjects of the course. He 
can also inspect the written work of every pupil. 

The advantages to the pupil of class recitations are many The gain 
and important. He learns first to pay close attention, and *^*^ ^^*^ 

recitations 

to contmue to be attentive during the recitation period, bring to 
In the recitation he must keep himself awake, for he knows the pupil, 
that he may be called upon to answer the next question. 
He desires to do as well as the others in his work, so he 
studies his lesson carefully, and tries to give his answers 
in good language. This work of reciting before others in 
a class gives the timid pupil self-confidence. It also puts 
to shame the one who has not studied his lesson. 
Each pupil's answer to the same question may sometimes 
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be a little diflFerent from the answers given by his or her 
classmates. DiflFerent pupils will see diflFerent meanings 
in the lesson, and what is hard for one may be easy for 
another. Listening to the ideas of others, and comparing 
thoughts with others, helps the pupil to see the truths of 
the lessons more clearly. 
All ques- Teachers often seem to forget that they are doing class 

tionsare ^ork, and spend too much time with one pupil. This 

addressed ^ '^ ^ 

to the class; takes away from the others some of the benefits that have 
one pupil is j^jst been mentioned. The pupils must all understand 
to give the ^^^^ ^^^^ question asked by the teacher is asked for every 
answer. one in the class. One pupil is given the opportunity to 
answer the question, but every pupil in the class must be 
thinking of the answer. The one who is reciting is saying 
something for all to remember, if it be true, and for all to 
correct if the answer be wrong. The teacher should con- 
duct his recitation in a way that will secure this union of 
thought and compel careful attention. 

The Formation of the Classes 

The grad- The number of classes into which a school should be 
mgofthe divided depends upon the diflFerent stages of progress 

Classes 

according which the teacher fluids among the pupils. It depends also 
to progress, upon the size of these groups of pupils. A teacher who has 
from seventy-five to one hundred pupils in his school must 
provide, first of all, for the greatest nimiber who belong to 
the same class. The teacher must consider whether he 
can find time on his program for a special class made up 
of those pupils who do not fit well into any of the regular 
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classes. If he has no time for a special class, he must put Special 

the few who really belong to another grade into the class ^^* ^^ 

that is most suitable for them. The only special atten- and for 

tion that can be given to pupils who are graded too high advanced 
or too low is to give less work and more simple explana- 
tions to the backward ones, and to make the advanced ones 
do a little more than the others in the class. 

The number of pupils in the class should never exceed The num- 

forty, and much better work can be done with thirty or ^^^^f pupils 

in a class or 

less. The strain upon a teacher's nerves, as he compels section, 
the attention of a group of children, is greatly increased as 
the number of children increases. More perfect attention 
is secured by the teacher if the class is below thirty in 
number.. If there are forty-five or more in the class, it is. 
better to divide it into two sections for all recitation work, 
the more advanced pupils in one section and the backward 
in the other. The time of recitation periods will then be 
divided between the two sections; but for drawing, pen- 
manship, and composition the whole grade may be put 
together. 

In the central schools, where there are more teachers, 
the teacher will have only one or two sections of pupils to 
provide for. The problem of providing work for all the 
pupils of the central school will be solved by its principal. 
But in the country school one teacher often will have from 
eighty to one hundred pupils. These should be divided 
into three or four sections, and a program made for their 
work. But the teacher cannot handle all these sections 
alone. What shall he do ? 
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The Monitor System 

A solution of the problem is found in the plan of ap- 
pointing monitors. The position of monitor is one of honor 
and responsibility. It should therefore be given as a 
reward for scholarship and good behavior. The monitors 
may be assigned a part of the work of instruction, and there 
are many things that can be done by them, thus aflFording 
the teacher more time. To give an idea of the monitor 
system, let us suppose that Grade I has forty-five pupils. 
We will divide them into five little groups, called "A," 
"B," "C," *'D," and "E." Each wiU be composed of 
eight pupils and a monitor. The members of each little 
group will sit together, and if possible a little space will 
be left between the groups. 

The monitors of the groups may be appointed for two 
weeks, after which time the teacher may choose, new 
monitors from those who are doing the best work in their 
studies. This changing of monitors will make the pupils 
try hard to win the position. 

Although it has seldom been found advisable to have the 
monitor drill the children of his own class in their study 
work, he can give out the words for spelling, pass and collect 
all papers for written work, and distribute the penmanship 
books and materials for writing. If any one is disorderly, 
the pupils all know that the monitor is obliged to report 
the matter to the teacher. 

The best of the older monitors may be taken at certain 
times to help conduct the classes of very little children 
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Such work as easy number drills, pronouncing words The moni- 
from the chart, placing sticks, drawing little pictures, ^^^^^^ 
writing the letters of the alphabet, may be done by the teacher, 
monitors. 

The monitor system should be well planned before the 
teacher tries to use it. The purpose is to have every pupil 
constantly occupied, and yet leave the teacher free to 
conduct all of the class recitations. While every little 
group in the school is busy, the teacher's whole attention 
can be given to the class that is reciting. When the 
teacher's recitation period is over, his pupils go back to 
their seats and begin their next work as little groups. 
Now all the groups of Grade II come forward, or the teacher 
goes to them, and they form one class for the recitation. 
The daily program for the whole school should be written 
out on a large sheet of paper, and placed upon the wall. 

The Length of the Recitation Periods 

The proper length of the recitation periods is a subject Length of 

about which educators frequently argue. Each man is ^" ^" 

likely to demand the most time for the study that seems upon im- 

to him most important. In the central schools, where there port^nce of 

subject and 

are sufficient teachers, the class periods may be planned to ^^^ ^1^ 
run from twenty to thirty minutes, according to the needs teacher's 
of the subjects that are taught. Arithmetic is a subject "^®' 
that needs at least twenty-five minutes daily in the work 
of the second year, and a thirty-minute recitation should 
be allowed for it in the work of the third year. Language 
classes of the second and third years ought to have as long 
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periods as the arithmetic, in order to give sufficient time 
for driUs. It might be possible to get through the geog- 
raphy and nature study lessons with shorter periods, be- 
cause in them there is not so much need for repetition. 
The truths in the last-named studies are grasped more 
quickly, and generally do not require a step-by-step method 
of reasoning to bring them before the pupils. 

The power of children to give continued attention also is 
to be considered when we plan the length of the recita- 
The power tion period. The power to fix the attention upon a given 
of attention subject for some time means power to study. This 
power is least in the little child, and greatest in the trained 
student of the college. This is why classes of little chil- 
dren become restless and are not interested after ten or 
fifteen minutes of recitation. They must have frequent 
changes of work during the morning, and should not be 
required to remain as long as the older pupils. Short, 
interesting lessons, and a variety of occupations, are the 
rules for successful work with young children. 
Periods Coming to the classes of the older boys and girls, we 

must be find that they can pay attention for longer periods of time, 
y^'^f ° So we rive them recitation periods of twenty minutes or 

in a large ° '^ "^ 

school with more, according to the time that can be spared, and accord- 
but one jjjg ^Q |-jjg subject of the lesson. In the barrio school 

teacher. 

with one teacher, it will not often be possible to give any 
class periods longer than tw^ty minutes. A long recita- 
tion period does not always mean that a great deal of work 
is done by the class. Ten minutes of active thought is 
worth more than an hour of dreaming. 
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Important Points in the School Program 

In planning the school program and its lessons, the What the 
teacher should try to do the following things : — iT^^rtrv 

1. To give each child the work that is suited to his to do. 
age and ability. 

2. To divide the school time according to the needs 
of the classes and the nature of the subjects to be taught. 

3. To economize his own time in order to give more 
help to the pupils. 

4. To keep every pupil moving forward day by day in 
each of his studies. 

The teacher who can do these things well may be 
called a person of true executive ability. 

The order 0} the school subjects during the day must be The order 
determined. We may be guided in this by what is known ^ studies 

, should be 

of our power to resist fatigue. If we are well, our mmds detennined 
work best during the first two or three hours of the day. by fatigue 
The pupil's mind is able to learn difl5cult lessons more ^ 
quickly during the first hour of school. During most of 
the second hour the pupil's mental energy remains good, 
but he is becoming tired, and it is time to give him a more 
mechanical task, such as writing or drawing. After the 
recess and play period, the mind is freshened, though it is 
not so good as at the beginning of the morning. So if a 
hard lesson must be put late in the morning, let it come 
immediately after play has rested the mind. 

The proper order of school lessons, then, is this : first, 
the more difficult mental work, and next the tasks that are 
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more mechanical. If it is not convenient to put the draw- 
ing or penmanship periods last for all classes, then for some 
they may come between two difficult studies. After the 
arithmetic lesson put the period for studjdng the language 
lesson, and after this, the writing of the daily composition 
or the exercise in penmanship. 

In the afternoon session, the same idea should be kept 
in mind by the teacher : the most difficult of the afternoon 
studies should come at the first period ; then a rest may 
be given by some mechanical work, such as drawing or 
industrial work. A calisthenics drill, or a singing exer- 
cise, is good to rest the mind. The teacher should think of 
the pupil's condition of mind and body. He must remem- 
ber that young minds become tired very quickly, and 
that the failure to give attention is caused often by mental 
weariness. When a complete rest cannot be given, a 
change of work is almost equal to a rest. 

The importance of certain studies of the course should 
be considered by the teacher in making out his program. 
All studies are important, but some studies are so neces- 
sary to daily life that the pupil cannot get on without 
them. Such are reading, writing, arithmetic, and gram- 
mar or language work. We must have these, even if every 
other study is left out of our program. The Filipino 
boys and girls need, first of all, to learn to read and thus 
to get information out of books. Those who can read 
have the power to continue their education after they have 
left the school. They must be able to write .a letter neatly 
and in correct English. They will find a use for arith- 
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metic every day, no matter what their positions in life may 
be. Since most of the pupils will not be able to attend 
school longer than two or three years, the school must give 
special attention to the subjects that will be most useful to 
the pupils. Every study in the primary course has its 
value, and time can be found for them all in most 
schools. But the best time of the day, when the mind is 
most active, should be given to the subjects that are most 
needed. 

It is only when a child is interested that he will attend Importance 
closely to a recitation and remember what is said. It is . , 
only when he is interested that he will prepare his lessons school 
and endeavor to read and to gather information about the ^°^^* 
subjects that are discussed from day to day. It is only 
when he is interested that he will attend school regularly 
and enter enthusiastically into the plans and work of the 
teacher. For these reasons, the maintenance of interest 
is a subject thai demands the best thought of the teacher. 

It is often easy to arouse the temporary interest of the 
pupils by telling them a story or by ha\dng a play lesson, 
but it is difficult to teach arithmetic and geography in this 
way. The ideal teacher uses these devices, but only in 
their proper places. He does not select subjects for 
recitations because they are interesting, but because they 
are the things that his pupils ought to know. Then he 
studies his work until he is able to make these important, 
useful subjects interesting to his pupils. 

In securing and maintaining interest, there is nothing 
so useful as variety. Not only should the different kinds 
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of work be alternated on the school program, but the 
teacher should endeavor to vary his methods of instruc- 
tion from day to day. In review lessons, the old facts 
should be presented in new ways, so that the pupils will 
not feel that they are repeating old work. Many new 
methods can be learned by watching the work of other 
teachers and by talking with those who understand a 
teacher's difficulties. Each teacher should learn to vary 
his work until an air of expectancy and interest greets him 
when he opens his book to begin the recitation. This 
interest and enthusiasm will certainly be lacking if the 
pupils know, before the recitation is begim, just how it 
will be conducted. 

As variation of method in conducting recitations is use- 
ful in arousing interest in a subject, so the interest in the 
school as a whole may be aroused by variations of the 
regular program. Recitations may be shortened on some 
afternoons, and the last period given to singing. Mem- 
orizing and reciting poems is very interesting, and an 
occasional- afternoon may very properly be devoted to 
public exercises, to which the parents should be invited, 
to see the progress of the children. The teacher should 
not consider such work useless, for it is often profitable in 
itself, and it promotes that interest and enthusiasm with- 
out which effective work is impossible. 

The following programs suggest the division of time 
among the sections of the school. The order of subjects 
is planned to agree with what has been said in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. 
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PROGRAM FOR TWO CLASSES, PRIMARY GRADES 

(One teacher) 



Time 


Recitations 


Work of Classes 


7:45-7:50 


Assembly and 
roll-call 






7:50-8:15 


Music I & II 








8:15-8:35 


Chart I 




Study 
numbers 




8:35-8:55 


Numbers II 


Copy words 

or 
build words 






8:55-9:15 


Numbers I 




Study 
language 




9:15-9:35 


Language II 


Lay sticks 

or objects 

or copy 

numbers 






9:35-9:50 


Recess 








9:50-10:10 


Conversation 

on 

objects I 




Study reading 




10:10-10:30 


Reading II 


Draw objects 

and write 

their names 






10 :3o-io :5o 


Drill on 
penmanship I 


• 


Write sen- 
tences based 
on reading 
lesson 




10:50-11:00 


Marching and 

calisthenics 

I &II 








u:oo-ii:ao 


Nature lesson 

or 
drawing II 


Dismissed 
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PROGRAM FOR THREE CLASSES, PRIMARY GRADES 

(One teacher) 



Time 


Recitations 


Work of Classes 


7:45-7:50 


RoU-call 


Grade I 


Grade II 


Grade III 


7:50-8:10 


Music 


Music 


Music 


Music 


8:10-8:30 


Language III 
Chart I 




Study reading 




8:30-8:50 


Reading II 


Copy words 
learned 




Study reading 


8:50-9:10 


Reading III 


Paper 
construction 


Write sen- 
tences from 
reading book 




9:10-9:30 


Conversation 
on objects I 




Study 
numbers 


Composition 


9:30-9:50 


Numbers II 


Draw objects 

and 
write names 




Study 
arithmetic 


9 :so-io :o5 


Recess 








10:05-10:25 


Numbers I 




Study 
language 


Drawing 
3 days 

Industry 
2 days 


10:25-10:45 


Language II 


Place sticks 

or 

copy numbers 




Penmanship 

3 days 

Industry 

2 days 


10:45-11:05 


Arithmetic III 


Dismissed 


Penmanship 

3 days 

Spelling 

2 days 




11:05-11:25 


Nature Study 

or 
drawing II 




« 


Study 
Geography 


11:25-11:45 


Geography III 




Dismissed 





School Organization 
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PROGRAM FOR FOUR CLASSES, PRIMARY GRADES 

(One teacher, with monitors) 



Time 


Recitations 


Work of Classes 


7 :45-7 :5o 


Singing and 
roll-call 


I-B 


I-A 


II 


III 


7:50-8:10 


Chart I-B 




Study 
primer 


Copy 
sentences 


Written 
arithmetic 


8:10-8:30 


Primer I-A 


Form words* 
from letters 




Written 
arithmetic 


Study 
arithmetic 


8:30-8:50 


Arithmetic 
III 


Placing 

sticks 

or paper 

cutting 


Study 
language 


Study 
arithmetic 




8:50-9:05 


Arithmetic 
II 


Drill in 
numbers* 


Drill in 
numbers * 




Composition 


9:05-9:25 


Numbers 
I-A 


Copy 
numbers 




Study 
language 


Study 
geography 


9 :25-9 :40 


Language II 


Recess 


numbers * 




Study 
language 


9:40-9:55 


Recess 










9:55-10:15 


Conversa- 
tion on 
objects I-B 




Penman- 
ship * 


Penmanship 

3 days 

Industry 

2 days 


Penmanship 

3 days 

Industry 

2 days 


10:15-10:30 


Conversa- 
tion on 
objects I-A 


Copy new 
words 




Drawing 
3 days 

Industry 
2 days 


Drawing 
3 days 

Industry 
a days 


10:30-10:50 


Language 
III 


Dismissed 


Copy new 
words and 
sentences * 


Study 
reading 




10:50-11:10 


Reading II 




Dismissed 




Study 
reading 


11:10-11:30 


Reading 

2 days 
Geog. Ill 

3 days 






Dismissed 





* Asterisks show where pupil monitors are used. 

Note. — Two or three minutes Calisthenics should be given after each three 
periods of work. Language based on Nature Study twice a week in II and III. 
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QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

What are the reasons for grading the school? 

What advantages to the teacher are found in dass instruction as 
compared with the individual method? 

What is the gain to the pupils, if the school is well graded and 
the program carefully planned? 

How would you judge of a teacher's power to organize and man- 
age a school? 

What benefit does a pupil derive from dass redtations? 

Of how many pupils should a section or dass consist? 

Why should the number of pupils in a dass be limited? 

What kinds of work would you give to the monitor? 

What determines the proper length of a redtation period? 

Why do very young children demand more attention than older 
pupils? 

What should be the order of studies in the day's program? 

Give the reason for this. 

Why is interest in the school essential? 

What methods have you found most useful in creating an interest 
in the school? 



CHAPTER IV 

THE TEACHER AND CLASS AT WORK 

The Necessity for Careful Preliminary Preparation 

We have said that the school work should be so planned Planning 
that each day's lesson in each subject will be a step of prog- ^^^ y^^^^ 

work. 

ress in the work outUned in the course of study. In the 
half-year of twenty weeks there will be one hundred reci- 
tation periods in a subject that is taught daily. Now, 
the supervising teacher generally will divide the year's 
work in a given subject into sections, and each section of 
the work will be made up of topics. Sometimes a topic 
will provide enough work for one, two, or more recitation 
periods. 

Careful preparation of the lesson must he made by the The value of 
teacher, or he cannot be successful in the classroom. He ^°dy^°g 

a reatation 

must know before coming to school what topic or topics he independent 
is going to take up in each class. The steps of each lesson ^^ a ^^xt- 
must be thought out so that they can be carried in the mind. 
The better a teacher knows the general subject and the 
more independent he is of his text-book, the more success- 
fully can he direct the recitation. 

This complete preparation for work will give the teacher 
confidence. The pupils also will have confidence in the 
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teacher when they see that he does not need a book to 

teach from, and that he can add many facts to those 

actually given in the text-book. 

" Develop- There should always be a definite aim for the day^s lesson^ 

^^^} ... if the work of the recitation is to be profitable. The 

method " — '^ 

the necessity teacher must have in mind certain facts that he wishes the 
of teacher class to get from each lesson, and the class must do its 
work^nrto- P^'^ ^^ ^^ work of getting these facts. If the pupils are 
gather. obUged to do this, they are more likely to remember what 

has been learned. The teacher should not tell the pupils 
anything that they can find out by observation, but should 
lead them on by questions and suggestions until each one 
has the idea, or sees the truth. This method is some- 
times called the "Development Method," because the 
teacher gradually develops or unfolds the lesson, just as a 
map or a picture is unrolled until all can see what is painted 
upon it. Only in this way is the child's mind trained to 
reason and to discover things for himself. Such a method 
means close attention and wide-awake thinking by every 

pupil. 

Stimulating Class Interest 

One kind Not only do children remember the facts that they have 
of ** inter- \^^^ji obliged to find out for themselves, but they remember 
also things that strongly interest them. To illustrate this, 
let us suppose that some accident has happened to a pupil. 
How excited the others are as they talk of how it hap- 
pened ! We may be sure that nobody who saw the accident 
will forget about it. This is one way in which we may 
observe a certain kind of interest shown. But the interest 
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that is caused by excitement is not the kind to be desired in 

classroom work. Interest that is favorable to study, and 

to learning the daily lessons, must come in a diflferent way. 

The interest in the recitation must be caused by the things The interest 

that are studied. Trying to do something well, to make *^** ^^'P* ^ 

^ , , , . , the work of 

somethmg, to find out about something, arouses the per- teaching, 
manent interest of the class. I'he skill of the teacher is 
to be seen in "questions and suggestions that give the chil- 
dren a purpose and plan in their work. 

The teacher must prepare the pupils' minds to receive 
new facts. This preparation may begin by questions 
related to the topic of the recitation. These questions 
should first be such as the child's present knowledge enables 
him to answer. A pupil usually is glad to show that he 
knows certain things. Then, as the pupiPs knowledge of 
the subject becomes exhausted, the teacher may ask a 
question that is harder to answer, and add, by way of en- The interest 
couragement, "Let us try to find out the answer to my \, * ^^ *^ 
last question." Then the pupil's interest is aroused by observation, 
the desire to find out the answer to the question that puz- 
zled him. He is observing and thinking with a purpose 
to learn something new. Watch his face brighten, as he 
gradually understands what is being explained. Then 
let him stand and tell in his own words what he has just 
learned. Now, if all understand the fact that has just 
been taught, the teacher may carry this questioning a little 
farther. New difficulties are met and gradually con- 
quered, and so the work of learning and teaching goes 
successfully on. 
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Outline Lessons and a Teachers Outline Note-book 

As a help in conducting the lesson in the manner just 
described, the teacher should prepare for himself a topical 
outline of the lesson. This outline should be made in a 
note-book kept especially for the purpose. If a good- 
sized composition book is used, there will be space enough 
to leave twenty or thirty pages for each slibject. Such 
a book will become still more valuable, if the teacher adds 
illustrations and supplementary matter that he has found 
in reading upon the subject. All notes and outlines should 
be neatly arranged, and written in ink. When the book is 
full, it may be indexed and put away for future use, and a 
new book begun. After the recitation, the teacher should 
think over what has been done, and note, for future help, 
where the work was poor or weak. In this way he will 
correct many of the errors that he recognizes in his 
work. 

Although every lesson should be planned as a unit, and 
must have a beginning and an ending, each new lesson 
must be related to that which has been taught previously; 
for all new knowledge is perceived by children in its relation 
to things that they already know. If we try to tell a child 
about some new thing that we have seen, he will nearly 
always ask, "What does it look like?" or will say that it 
must be like some object that he knows. The little child 
who has seen horses, and for the first time sees a mule, is 
sure to call it a horse ; or, when he first sees a sheep, he 
may call it a dog, because it looks more like a dog than 
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like any other animal he knows. So a teacher should 
always try to lead children from things they know to things 
that are new. 

Summary of Steps in the Recitation 

Therefore, a good recitation begins with review questions, 
which call to mind the things that are known. Then, by 
referring to the known facts, the children are helped to 
perceive new ones. This leads us to observe the following 
order of steps in class recitation : — 

1. A brief review of the previous lesson. 

2. Questions leading the children to tell what they 
already know about the topic for the day. 

3. Questions leading the children to think toward facts 
that they do not as yet know. 

4. Introduction of new facts by the statement : "Let us 
try to find out . • ." 

5.* Conclusions to be drawn from new facts. 
6. Summary of what has been considered. 
7* Assignment of to-morrow's lesson. 

A Model Lesson 

Nature study will furnish an excellent example for recita- A lesson in 
tion work. The topic for the lesson that we shall consider P^* ®*^^y* 
is the banana plant. In preparing himself to teach this 
lesson, the teacher should first consider what facts about 
the banana plant are likely to be known already by his 
pupils. Then he should arrange his lesson outline so that 
all the facts about the banana plant will come in their 
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proper order. If this is done well, the relationship of one 
fact to another will be clearly seen. 

After reviewing the lesson of the previous day, the 
teacher may begin the new lesson with some such question 
as, "How many of you have never seen a banana plant?" 
All have seen banana plants, and perhaps many will smile 
at the question. Next he asks: "Is the banana plant 
large or small?" "Is it woody or has it a soft stem?" 
When these questions have been correctly answered, the 
teacher should ask, "Which plants grow large, woody 
plants or plants with soft stems?" After thinking, the 
children will reply that woody plants grow larger than 
other plants. 

The teacher should allow the pupils to give examples 
of large woody plants, such as the mango and tamarind 
trees. He may then call for examples of soft-stemmed 
plants, as the tomato, tobacco, or eggplant. He should 
bring out that these are small, and that all soft-stemmed 
plants are small when compared with great trees. 

The next step is to inquire, "Why is it that woody plants 
grow so much larger than soft-stemmed plants?" This 
will set the children to thinking, and the teacher may en- 
courage them by adding, "Let us try to find out." Then 
gradually he should bring them to see that it is because the 
trunks, branches, and roots of woody plants are strong and 
can withstand the winds. 

Returning to the subject of the banana plant, the teacher 
may ask next how the banana plant compares in size 
with other soft-stemmed plants. "It is very large," the 
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children will reply. All the children have seen the trunks 
of banana plants sectioned, and their memories should be 
called upon for facts in regard to the trunk. '*Is the 
trunk of a banana plant composed of one part or of many 
parts?" "What is each one of these parts?" Some one 
may know that the trunk of a banana plant is formed by 
the petioles of the leaves, which overlap each other. If 
so, the teacher should let the pupil tell what he knows. 
Then the teacher should hold up a small banana plant, 
and stripping down the leaves, should show how the 
trunk is formed of their overlapping petioles. He should 
expose the small stem at the base and show that the roots 
and leaves grow from it. He will probably be able to 
show also the new leaves growing from the stem up 
through the trunk and appearing at the top of the plant. 
The next step is to make the class understand the mean- 
ing of the facts they have learned. "Is the trunk of the 
banana plant strong?" "Yes, it is able to grow to a large 
size." "What shape are the leaf petioles that form the 
trunk?" It will be seen that they resemble a hollow cyl- 
inder. Now the teacher may demonstrate, by rolling a 
piece of paper into a hollow cylinder, that this form gives 
great strength. By questions it may then be brought out 
that in nature we find many hollow cylinders that are very 
strong, such as bamboo or a rice stalk. If the teacher rolls 
a number of sheets of paper together, he can shpw how such 
an arrangement as is found in a banana trunk gives great 
strength. "Have you seen the trunk of a banana plant 
broken by the wind?" "No, JDut it is often uprooted." 
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"Yes, that is it. The banana plant has made for itself a 
good trunk by wrapping the stems of its leaves together, 
The trunk is so strong that it might grow even larger than 
it does. But its roots are weak, and it can never make a 
great plant like a mango or a tamarind tree ; yet because 
of the trunk it has made for itself, it is able to outgrow 
almost everything except large trees." 

There remains one thing more for the teacher to do, and 
that is to point out the advantage to the banana plant of 
this trunk. The children all know that plants grow better 
in the sun than in deep shade. The stem of the banana 
plant is short. If the leaves had short petioles, the plant 
would remain close to the ground. If the long petioles 
grew up separately, they would certainly be broken. By 
wrapping the leaf petioles into a trunk, the banana plant is 
able to push up and outgrow the smaller plants. This 
trunk puts its great leaves up in the light, and the banana 
plant grows into one of the greatest of soft-stemmed plants. 

The Proper Amount of Work for a Lesson 

It will be seen that to do all this well, the classroom 
work must be lively, and that every moment must be occu- 
pied. The teacher can learn only by experience how long 
to make his lessons so that they may be covered by the 
class in just the time allowed for the recitation. It is 
better to plan so carefully that the class will be able to 
accomplish all that is outlined for the day. 

Regarding this matter, one of our eminent educators 
has said : "If one daily sets up objects to be accomplished. 
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and is successful in reaching them, he falls into the habit Forming the 
of succeeding. That instructor who daily leads his pupils ^^^^* °^ 

• . . accomplish- 

to attain certain ends agreed upon is accustoming them to j^g one's 

success; he is developing in them a belief in themselves aun. 

which will cause their will action to be energetic and 

persistent." * 

The Gratijying Reward of Conscientious Labor 

The success of classroom work depends, therefore, upon 
right methods, and following these methods requires care- 
ful, intelligent planning. The time that the successful 
, teacher spends in the classroom does not represent all of Thesuccess- 
his working hours. The careful preparation of every les- ^^ teacher 
son means a great deal of work, and those who think that j,^j^ 
the teacher has short hours and easy work are not well 
informed. But the teacher feels that he is rewarded for 
his labor when he sees the growing intelligence of the boys 
and girls who are under his care. 

The Teacher's Manner in the Classroom 

m 

A word might be said about the teacher's manner in the 
classroom. He should be quiet, firm in manner, kindly 
and helpful, yet masterful. He should be alert and active, 
without too much show of hurry. He should not appear 
too fond of sitting at ease in his chair, although he should 
not tire himself too much by standing all day. He should 
compel attention whenever he speaks, and his class should 
be accustomed to obey his orders instantly. In presenting 

^ McMuriy, " The Method of the Recitation," p. 113. 
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the lesson, he should show an earnestness that will make 
his pupils feel that the work of the hour is always impor- 
tant and worth doing. In short, he should so conduct 
himself that the pupils will respect his opinions, and will 
desire to imitate him in their efforts to do good work and to 
overcome difficulties. 

QUESTIONS Ain> TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

What are the advantages to the teacher of a carefully prepared 
lesson? 

What do you understand by the development method of teaching? 

What do you criticise in the work of a teacher who spends most of 
his time telling facts to the class? How may a teacher arouse * 
the interest and hold the attention of his pupils?- 

How may a teacher prepare the minds of his pupils to receive new 
facts? 

Why should a teacher make an outline of the lesson before going 
to the class? 

How may a teacher correct his mistakes in method? 

What is the value of studying concrete objects ? 

Why must new knowledge be related to what the pupil has 
learned before? 

State the steps of a recitation in their proper order. 

Outline a recitation on the banana plant 

What is the value of planning just enough work to fill a lesson 
period? 

Give some rules for the teacher's manner in the classroom. 



CHAPTER V 

SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 

The Meaning of Discipline and its Purpose 

Before we say very much about discipline, it will be Discipline 

a good idea to define the word. We see at once that "^ its educa- 
tional sense, 
"discipline" is related to "disciple," one who is being 

taught. The dictionary tells us that the noun "discipline " 
means instruction, government, a set of rules. Also, we 
read that the verb "to discipline" means to instruct, to 
govern or control, or to place individuals imder a set of 
rules. The last meaning gives us more exactly what we 
mean by "discipline" in school. 

If we observe the life of a soldier at drill or in battle, Military 
we may see what very strict discipline is. Every hour of discipline, 
the soldier's day brings him a certain duty, which must 
be done promptly and in a certain way. He must rise 
from his bed quickly when the bugle soimds, and put on 
his uniform in a given number of minutes. He must 
Ksten for orders and must obey them instantly, and always 
according to the rules that he has been taught. The sol- 
dier becomes like a machine, and the regiment is moved 
by the sound of the bugle, at the will of the officer who 
stands near the trumpeter. Thus the great body of sol- 
diers can do quickly and well, without any confusion, 
exactly what is required. 

47 
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We do not wish the pupils in our schools to be too much 
like machines. Yet there is a certain amoimt of drill in 
oideriy, prompt movements which is necessary to good 
schoolroom work. Each period of the daily program brings 
a duty tp be performed, and each duty must be done at 
the proper time. There is a proper way of entering the 
schoolroom, of. taking one's seat, and of sitting or standing 
at "attention." Pupils must leam the signal for rising 
quietly and standing erect by their desks. All movements 
of whole classes must be made with precision and in an 
orderiy manner. For example, the teacher may have a 
set of signals for dismissal of the school. "One" means 
to put the desk in order and to prepare to rise. "Two" 
means to sit erect, ready to stand. " Three " means to rise 
promptly, and to stand at attention in the aisle. "Pass" 
is the signal for the columns to move, beginning with those 
nearest the door Such orderly movements save time, while 
they also teach the pupils lessons of order and prompt- 
ness. This is the mechanical side of school discipline. 

Discipline refers also to the child^s candiict toward his 
teacher and his fellow pupils. There are many things to 
be done in the schoolroom, and in order to do them in 
peace and harmony, pupils and teacher must work together. 
Each pupil will be given liberty to do the work that is 
planned for him. He not only must do this work, but he 
must do it at the proper time ; and most important of all, 
he must do it in such a way that he will not hinder any 
other pupil. So we find that all the rules of the school 
grow out of the life of the school, and that there are 
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reasons why order, quietness, industry, prompt obedience, 
and respect for the rights of others must be insisted upon 
in the schoolroom. These are the only conditions under 
which active, useful school work can be carried on. To 
secure these conditions is the only reason for making rules. 
Consequently, the best teachers make very few rules. 

• 

Sympathy and Cooperation the Basis of the Right School 

Spirit 

The right spirit in the school, the spirit of united effort 
and of sympathy between the pupils and the teacher , is the 
foundation of successful classroom work. The pupils do 
not need to understand the exact reason for every order 
which is given by the teacher. All they need is to feel 
that the teacher knows best, and that he is always reason- Teacher 
able and just. As a help toward securing this right spirit ^^ P"P^* 

should un- 

in the school and this sympathy between pupils and teacher, derstand 
it is a good plan at the beginning of the year to give the each other 
school a little talk. This talk should be cheerful, kindly, *^ f . 

' •" opening of 

and encouraging. The teacher should speak of what the term, 
they are going to do, and should show how every boy and • 

girl must help to make the school successful. He should 
mention the things that spoil school work, and should 
illustrate how all may get the most benefit by trying to 
do all their work in the best manner. 

Interesting Occupation a Factor in maintaining Discipline 

The teacher must remember that children will always 
act as children. He should not want them to act as adults. 
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He will find that a real live interest in the daily occupations 
is the greatest of all helps to good school government. The 
teacher must therefore depend upon his power to attract 
and lead the pupils. The work of driving or compelling 
is not often needed. The chief cause of poor discipline 
is found generally either in the personaUty of the teacher, 
or in his poor planning of the work for the pupils. If 
a teacher wishes to have an orderly, contented school, 
there must be plenty of interesting work for every child 
to do. If a little child is restless, or ill-behaved, it is 
generally because he is not occupied with some suitable 
work, or because the class periods are too long for a child 
of his age and strength. We must take advantage of the 
instinct which makes Uttle children fond of play. They 
cannot reason very much, and they are managed most 
easily when given work that contains both play and in- 
struction. 

To illustrate this, let us suppose that a class of small 
children begins the morning's work with fifteen or twenty 
minutes of reading from the chart. After this, they may 
draw pictures of the box, the ball, the fan, or some other 
simple object on the chart. This work may be followed 
by a few minutes of physical exercise. Then may come 
a lesson in counting, or a number drill. So the children 
are kept interested, and they do not become tired quickly, 
because the work is frequently changed. 

If a little child is interested in his work, and is not too 
tired, he will not often behave badly. There is always 
a cause for every school trouble, and the teacher's business 
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is to find out that cause and if possible to remove it. He 
must consider the ages of his pupils and study their char- 
acters. All children cannot be treated exactly alike, for 
each child has his own temper or disposition. One child 
may be corrected by a look from the teacher, while an- 
other child may need a serious talk. 

Wrong-doing and its Proper Punishment 

With older children, different causes for bad behavior Care must 
arise, and these causes should be learned. Sometimes a ^^ "^ 

correcting 

boy is misunderstood, or is wrongly judged by his teacher, wrong 
This will make the boy sullen, perhaps, or at least it will actions, 
destroy the right feeling between him and his teacher. 
Sometimes, if the teacher is not careful and watchful, the 
guilty pupil is not detected, and another is unjustly blamed. 
To deal with the various degrees of children's faults, and 
to check misconduct so that the same wrong action will 
not often appear again, requires care and good judgment. 
It is very important to check the first offence against law 
and order. Often a word, or even a look, will be sufficient ; 
but when the child knows that you saw his wrong action 
and allowed it to pass uncorrected, he will try you again, 
in order to see how far he can go unpunished. Pupils are 
very fond of testing a new teacher ; and they should soon 
find out that the teacher can be fair, just, kind, and 
helpful, but at the same time strict and firm. 

Patience, firmness, and self-control are among the quali- 
ties of character which the teacher must have. He will 
need them all every day. If he is not patient, he cannot 
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succeed in teaching those who are slow to learn. If he 
is not firm in requiring every rule to be obeyed promptly, 
and in holding fast to his decisions, he will have less power 
over the pupils. When the teacher says "Yes " or "No," 
these words should be final. If he has little self-control, 
and allows himself to use scolding, irritating language to 
his pupils, he loses his dignity and descends to the level 
of the offending pupil. Throughout all his dealings with 
his pupils, the teacher should maintain his dignity by setting 
them a good example. 

The teacher must not use too many words in correcting 
had behavior. If he is a man of action, his words will be 
heeded, though they be few and quietly spoken. The 
older pupil who ofifends may be reminded of the rules, and 
the teacher may ask him if he thinks it is right to disturb 
the other pupils and hinder their progress. In most cases, 
the pupil will at once apologize, and promise to do better. 
If he is not ashamed, but continues to misbehave, he may 
be disgraced by being made to stand for a time, or to sit 
apart from the other pupils. Some teachers provide special 
seats where pupils in disgrace are required to sit. This 
has a good efifect as punishment for slight ofifences. 

In cases where pupils continue to break the rules of 
the school, and cannot be corrected by the ordinary 
methods, it is necessary to take more serious action. In 
considering what this action shall be, we decide first that 
the rules of the school must be enforced. Here is a pupil 
who refuses to obey his teacher ; he does not choose to do 
work in harmony with his teacher and classmates. He is 
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a cause of trouble, and hinders the work of the school. 
He sets also a bad example to others, who may imitate 
his actions if he is not properly dealt with. We are con- 
vinced that this boy must change his ways, or he cannot 
remain in the school. How shall we act in this case? 

Some teachers might advise corporal punishment, if all Corporal 
other plans have failed; but in the Philippine schools ^^^ ' 
there is a far more eflFective last resort provided by the 
educational auth(mties, namely, that of expulsion. In 
the past, corporal punishment was used principally by the 
teachers who considered it the easiest method of control- 
ling a school, and who had not much skill in the better 
methods. Some of these teachers ruled only by fear. 
Quietness in their schools was not always a sign of good 
work being done ; for we have said that good classroom 
work depends upon a right spirit of sympathy and helpful- 
ness, in the minds of the teacher and the pupils. 

To continue our search for the answer to the question, 
"What can we do with the bad boy?" we may review the 
methods which the teacher should try, as follows : — 

I. When a child misbehaves, he must be reproved, steps in 
His error must be plainly pointed out to him. If he is correction 
rebellious, he must be reasoned with, and made to feel wrong-doer, 
some disgrace. Generally he will admit his fault, and 
promise to avoid it in the future. If he forgets his 
promise, and is guilty of a second offence, he must be 
punished according to the seriousness of his fault. The 
loss of some privilege may be sufficient. In every case 
where a punishment is given, the pupil must understand 
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that it is a natural consequence of wrong-doing. The 
teacher must be careful not to show any pleasure or satis- 
faction when the pupil suffers disgrace. He may perhaps 
tell the boy that he is sorry, but that he cannot prevent 
the consequences from following wrong actions. 
Reporting 2. When the pupil continues to offend, and the ordinary 
the pupil's punishments have no effect, the teacher should first report 

misbehavior 

to the t^^ c^se to the parents. The best way to make the parents 

parents — understand about their child's conduct is to visit them and 
emporary ^^jj ^j^^ whole story. If this is impossible, a letter may be 

suspension. ^ r i j 

sent to them. The supervising teacher usually will 
authorize the teacher in charge of the school to have such 
a pupil remain at home for two or three days, or until 
the parents notify the teacher that they have corrected 
their child, and ask for his admission again to his classes. 
Definite ex- ^ j{ ^jjg pupil, after his return to the school, continues 
loss of ^^ break the rules and is still ill- behaved, it is evident 

school that he is not a desirable member of the school. The 

pnvi eges. ^^^ should then be turned over to the supervising teacher 
and the division superintendent. They may decide to 
suspend the pupil from school for a term, or, if his actions 
are extremely bad, the matter may be reported to the 
general ofl&ce in Manila. The proper authorities may 
then order the pupil to be expelled. This means that the 
pupil can never again be admitted to any pubhc school 
established by the Bureau of Education. This is a pun- 
ishment far more severe than the infliction of bodily pain. 
Moreover, the school is reUeved of the bad influence of the 
offender. The school children will understand that con- 
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tinued bad conduct will surely lead any pupil to lose for- 
ever his right to attend the public schools. 

Summary of Suggestions on School Government 

We may here summarize a few observations and sugges- 
tions on school government : — 

1. The teacher's attitude toward his work should be en- 

thusiastic and hopeful. He must be in the work 
because he loves it and feels that teaching gives 
him a great opportimity to be useful. 

2. If the teacher lacks firmness, good judgment, patience, 

and self-control, he cannot govern a school in a 
manner that will cause his pupils to respect him. 
Pride in doing good work may be encouraged ; shame 
at disgrace or reproof will aflFect most children very 
quickly. Not fear of the teacher, but respect for him, 
is a desirable motive with which to secure good be- 
havior. 

3. The pupil's respect for his teacher and the desire the 

pupil has for the teacher's good opinion of his con- 
duct and of his work, are the cause of the shame and 
suffering that afflict him when he is reproved. 
Therefore a teacher who is not loved or respected 
by his pupils is not likely to cause them very much 
suffering when he reproves them. 

4. Teacher, parents, and pupils should work together for 

the improvement of the school. This means, in part, 
that the parents must not condemn the teacher's 
acts of discipline when they are talking before their 
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children. K they do not agree with the teacher, they 
should tell him their opinion when the children are 
not present. 

5. K pupils are always occupied with lively, interesting 

work, they are sure to be well-behaved. In school 
work, interest is the greatest cause of the pupil's ac- 
tivity. The child wants to discover things, to learn 
"Why?" about everything. He loves to make or 
create something from his own ideas. This is the 
joy of the adult as well as of the child. Therefore 
we should give the schoolboy some task that he can 
do, and should praise him when he does it well. 

6. Work cannot hold the interest of little children if it is not 

varied at proper intervals. The younger the child, 
the more frequent the changes of occupation must be. 

7. K the schoolroom program is badly planned, the work 

will not be adapted to the various abilities of the 
pupils. Schoolroom work must be planned to train, 
in turn, the voice, the eye, the ear, the mind, and 
the hand. When the voice is tired, we should give 
the eye and the hand some work to do; then the 
mind may be exercised in thinking of answers to the 
questions of the recitation. Thus while one faculty 
obtains a rest, another will be exercised and im- 
proved. School government and discipline demand 
the very best plans that the teacher's mind can form. 
They require his best energies every day. . If he 
succeeds in this part of the work, his success as a 
teacher is certain. 
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A Talk to the Teacher 

Hence we would say to the teacher: "If you are seeking 
for an easy, comfortable means of getting a salary, the 
schoolroom is not the place for you, and the town or barrio 
that has secured you as its teacher has met with a misfor- 
time. If, however, you have the spirit of a true teacher, 
and love the work, we feel sure that you will try very hard 
to overcome all faults in your teaching, and that you are 
likely to succeed. If you have energy, patience, and 
perseverance to help you, there is not much danger of 
your failure. 

"The responsibility given you as a teacher is very great, 
while the reward in money may seem small. Yet you will 
have the joy of knowing that you have helped by the train- 
ing obtained in your classroom to make many boys and 
girls more useful citizens. Thus your work helps to im- 
prove the nation, and as a faithful teacher you act the 
part of a true patriot." 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

What is the meaning and purpose of ''discipline" in schools? 

Name some of the most important rules that should be laid down 
for school children to follow. 

Give a reason for each rule. 

What are some of the most common causes of failure in school 
government? 

What part does interest play in maintaining discipline? 

How may a teacher take advantage of the play instinct in planning 
for litde children? 
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What reasons or motives may a child have for not obeying the 
rules and not doing good work? 

What are some of the best methods of correcting misbehavior 
in children? 

What opinion should the teacher desire the children to have of 
him? 

How may the teacher forfeit the respect of his pupils? 

Discuss corporal punishment as compared with expulsion from 
the school. 

How may we teach children to be manly and womanly, courageous 
and yet obedient? 

State the qualities of character that will cause a teacher to succeed 
in school government. 

Make a list of general rules or laws upon which good schoolroom 
government depends. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL 

A Knowledge of Physiology and Hygiene Essential 

The teacher of the school in the town or the barrio is The 
supposed to possess more knowledge than the average *^*^*^^^f^ 
citizen. A knowledge of the laws of health is one of the guard the 
most important parts of a teacher's education. The right health of 
use of this knowledge is one of the teacher's duties. If 
the teacher has studied physiology and hygiene, and has 
read the circulars of the Board of Health, he should be 
able to help in the work of keeping sickness away from 
the community. The teacher's knowledge brings him 
responsibiUty. 

The teacher knows that the pupils of his school will 
be sickly or healthy, according to the conditions that 
surround them in their homes. He should therefore 
observe the sanitary conditions of his barrio. He should 
report to the American supervisor and to the municipal 
authorities anything that is dangerous to the health of 
the commimity. 

Unhealthful conditions are caused generally by the 
ignorance of people. They do not know the consequences 
of their carelessness. After they understand the causes 
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Ignorance, of sickness, and how to keep well, they will be more careful, 
carelessness, y^ j^^ people like to be sick, and they do not wish to 

LncetL bring Sickness upon their neighbors. But some people 
much sick- ^l^q yery careless and lazy. They may know the rules of 

ness 

health, but they think it is^ too much trouble to follow 
them. Such people should be visited by the municipal 
inspector, and fined if they do not obey the laws. 
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Same of the Dangers to Health in the Community 

The following points should be observed by the teacher 
as he goes about the barrio : — 

Are there any unclean wells in use by the people ? 
There may be old wells, not often used, that remain open 
and are full of bad-smelling water in which mosquitoes and 
disease germs grow. The teacher should report the loca- 
tion of such wells, and secure an order from the munici- 
pal health oflScer for them to be filled up or cleaned out. 

Are there any families that are uncleanly in the use 
of their houses and yards? This may mean that some 
allow mud and pools of dirty water to remain in their 
yards or even under their houses. Such conditions may 
cause typhoid fever, or at least increase malarial fever 
in the barrio. 

Is proper care used by the people in the matter of water- 
closets? Every family should be obliged to construct some 
kind of closet. The carelessness of one family in this 
matter may cause disease to spread from them to many 
other families. 
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The Construction and Use of Water-closets 

The construction of water-closets and- their proper use 
is a very important matter for every town and barrio. 
Some people are not careful in disposing of the waste 
matter from their bodies. Sickness due to carelessness 
in this respect spreads very quickly from one or two cases, 
until it becomes an epidemic. The water-closet for the 
family in the barrio may be made of light materials. Themov- 
It should be well framed, so that two men can lift it *^*^^<^t 

torthecoun- 

easily, and move it to a fresh place when the pit or tryfamUy. 
vault needs to be filled up with earth. The shallow 
pit for the closet should not be more than one meter in 
depth. After each time of using the closet, a small 
quantity of earth must be thrown into the pit. The 
closet should be at least forty or fifty meters from any 
dwelling. If it is located in the cornfield or vegetable 
garden, it will be a benefit to the soil. The important 
thing to remember is, that if fresh earth is not thrown into 
the closet after it is used, the flies may carry disease germs its location 
from the closet to the houses of the people. Flies do not ^^^ ^^^^* 
like dark places; so if the closet is properly walled and 
roofed, and if the door is kept closed, the danger from 
flics will be less. 

When the municipal health oflSccrs understand that A model 
the proper use of the water-closets is of such great impor- ^i^set. 
tance, they will be willing to provide some better kind of 
cheap closet, and will require the people to use it. The 
movable closet over a pit in the groimd is recommended, 
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because in the country districts people are poor. Some- 
thing that any farmer can make with very little expense 
is all we can ask- the barrio people to provide. It may be, 
however, that the people of the poblacidn will be willing 
to bear a little more expense in order to guard their health 
and the health of their children. 

Therefore on the following page drawings of a very 
simple and cheap closet, recommended by the Insular 
Board of Health, are given for the instruction of the 
teacher. This closet contains a receptacle which must 
be emptied and cleansed every night. If it is used in the 
country, its contents must be buried deeply in some distant 
field. In the towns, men are employed to carry away in 
carts the receptacles for excreta. They are then emptied 
into the sea, or may be carried out into the coimtry and 
buried in the fields. It will be necessary to keep in each 
closet a box of ashes or earth, or better, ashes or earth 
mixed with lime, and a shovel for depositing the earth 
after using the closet. 

The school water-closets, one for girls and one for boys, 
at proper distances from each other and from the school- 
house, should be larger than those for single families, but 
constructed upon the same plan : a shallow vault ; a 
light building with poles attached so that it may be lifted 
and carried by four men; and for each closet a box of 
earth, ashes, or lime, with a little shovel for depositing the 
earth in the vault. The teacher should inspect the closets 
daily, and have them moved to a new place when it is 
necessary. He should try also to have the more permanent 
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This is a very simple form of closet, and costs but a few pesos. 
The lid is made to fit tight, and a pipe ten or twelve feet high car- 
ries all odors up into the air. To use the closet, the lid must be 
raised, but an iron fitting at the back permits the lid to be raised 
no more than is necessary in using the seat. It is impossible for 
any person to stand on the seat. A spring causes the lid to close 
when it is released, so that there is no danger of any careless per- 
sons leaving the closet open. A door opens upon hinges at the 
front of the closet and permits the removal of the receptacle for 
emptying. The closet may be made of wood. The receptacle 
should be made of tin or of galvanized iron. 
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modem closet supplied for the school. He should be 
progressive, and content with nothing but the best. 

Regular District Inspection of Sanitary Conditions 

The teacher whose school is located in the barrio should 
use his influence with the health officer of the pueblo to 
secure proper sanitary ordinances for the barrio. Some 
person should be appointed to make a weekly inspection 
of the barrio, and should insist that every family comply 
with the laws of health. People who are careless in this 
matter are enemies of the community. As the American 
teacher is often chosen to serve upon the Municipal 
Board of Health, so the Filipino teacher may be asked 
to serve in the barrio. 

The diseases from which people suflFer cause them to 
spend hard-earned money for medicines and for doctor's 
fees. When they learn that personal cleanliness and 
healthful surroimdings will do much to keep them well, 
they will gladly cooperate in improving oflFensive and 
imhealthful conditions. 

The Teacher should live near his School 

In order that the teacher may accomplish the utmost 
possible in his work of teaching the parents as well as the 
children, he should live in the barrio, or in the part of the 
pueblo that is nearest to his school. He will thus have 
more time for getting acquainted with the people and 
learning their needs. He may be able to arrange for 
occasional meetings of the parents at the schoolhouse, 
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where matters that interest the community may be dis- 
cussed. The American supervisor of schools will often be 
glad to help in this work by giving talks to the people. 
The teacher's advice may be supplemented by the authority 
of the teniente and of the town coimcilors for the district. 

The Health of the Pupils 

The teacher should observe very closely the health of Personal 
the pupils of his school. One of the first things that he cleanliness 

must be 

should demand in his school is personal cleanliness, taught to 
Some children, when they begin to attend school, need to the pupils. 
be taught to keep themselves clean. Those who are un- 
washed, and whose clothes are dirty, should not be allowed 
to remain in such a condition. Every child must be taught 
to change his shirt at least once a week. If the country 
boy has but one abacd shirt, he must sometimes stay at 
home long enough to have it washed and ironed. Chil- 
dren with dirty hands and dirty faces should be sent to 
the river or to the well. The teacher may praise cleanli- 
ness and neatness, but it is imwisc to call attention to a 
pupil whose appearance is not neat and clean. A better 
plan is to take the boy aside and speak to him quietly; 
for he may not be to blame. Fine clothes are not 
suitable for work or business, and poor children cannot 
aflFord fine clothes for any occasion; but clean bodies 
and clean clothes may be had by all. 

Close attention must be paid to the physical condition of 
the children. We can often tell by the appearance of the 
child's face whether he is sick or well. The eyes are very 
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quick to indicate when we are not well. Sometimes the 
eyes are bloodshot, or have dark rings xmder them ; some- 
times they are too bright, or too dull. Flushed cheeks, 
eruptions of the skin, a sickly yellow complexion, chills, 
fever, unnatural actions, — any of these signs may tell that 
something is wrong with a person. 

The teacher should examine and question any pupil 
who does not seem well, and should send the sick one home 
with a note to the parents. The name of the family 
should be remembered, so that the teacher may learn by 
later inquiries whether the sickness is serious. 

If any contagious disease, such as cholera, smallpox, or 
typhoid, is suspected, the teacher should remember that 
it is his duty to act promptly in reporting to the municipal 
health officer. 

The question of proper food for growing children should 
be studied by the teacher. He should try to find out 
whether there are any of his pupils who do not get suffi- 
cient food of the proper kind, or whose meals are very 
irregular. A child whose»body is being starved cannot be 
interested in schoolroom work. If the little boy has had 
no breakfast, or only a small plateful of rice, which he ate 
very early in the morning, we must not be surprised if 
before eleven o'clock he is too faint and weak to study his 
lessons. 

The teacher should be able to explain to the pupils and 
to the parents what kind of nourishment our bodies need. 
He should advise them not to choose fish and rice as their 
only foods, but to eat vegetables, fruits, meat, and bread. 
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When the teacher knows that certain pupils do not get Extreme 
enough food of the proper kind, he should try to have the ^*^^ ™*y 
matter corrected. He should visit the parents, if possible, ^y the 
and advise them. If it is necessary, he may report the munid- 
case to the municipal authorities and ask them to help ^* * ^' 
the parents who are too poor to provide good food for 
the children. 

The teacher will remember that disease of any kind 
is more easily contracted by those whose bodies are not 
properly nourished. He must therefore watch for those 
whose pale faces and thin bodies show a lack of food. 

With some people, improper nourishment is caused irregularity 
not so much by the lack of good food as by the irregularity °^ ™^*^^ 

^ ^ / 6 / should be 

of their eating. The country people in the PhiUppines avoided, 
generally take the first meal of the day very early in the 
morning. They must then have the midday meal between 
eleven and twelve, or even earlier. Those who stay about 
the house will eat a second breakfast at nine o'clock, and 
a merienda about five in the afternoon. The evening 
meal is often as late as eight o'clock, and sometimes later. 
But the schoolboy starts to school after he has eaten his 
early breakfast, and he misses the second breakfast 
unless he can bring some food to school. He must also 
walk home imder the hot sun. It is past noon before he 
reaches his home, and he is perhaps suffering from a 
headache caused by hunger. 

It is well to plan the school hours to agree more closely 
with the customs of the people regarding their meal hours. 
This would mean that the school must be opened quite 
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early in the morning — at seven o'clock, let us say — and 
must close at half-past ten. The teacher might also en- 
courage the pupils to eat a good breakfast, or to bring 
a small quantity of food with them to eat at the recess 
period. 

Some Common Diseases 

The next few paragraphs will be given to short discus- 
sions of some common diseases, in order that the teacher 
may know their symptoms and imderstand the methods 
of fighting them intelligently. 

So much has been written about Asiatic cholera, in 
circulars issued during the American occupation of the 
Philippines, that it is probably better understood by the 
public in general than any other sickness common to 
tropical countries. It may therefore be sufficient for our 
purposes to insert the main points of *' Cholera, Circular 
No. I, issued by the Insular Board of Health, August 29th, 
1905." 

"This disease can be taken into the system only 
through the mouth. It is caused by organisms too small 
to be seen except with a microscope. These organisms 
are easily killed by heat, and the disease may therefore be 
successfully combated by the proper use of fire and hot 
water, which are at the disposal of every one. 

"To avoid cholera and prevent its spread, observe the 
following precautions: — 

I. Boil all drinking water, and place it while hot in covered 
vessels. Do not dip up the water when needed, 
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but pour it into drinking cups; otherwise cholera 
germs may get into the water from the hands. 

2. Do not touch drinking water or food with the hands 

unless they have just been washed in water that has 
been boiled. 

3. Eat only cooked food. Avoid all fruits, raw vege- 

tables, and raw fish. Dried fish may be made 
safe by thoroughly heating. Fruits may be made 
safe by dipping them for a few seconds into boil- 
ing water. 

4. Flies may carry cholera germs on their feet from 

human excreta to food ; therefore, to protect it from 
flies, cover all food inmiediately after it is cooked. 

5. If cholera appears, build smudges under houses to 

drive flies away. (A smudge is a fire that burns 
with very little flame, but a great deal of smoke. 
The smoke is what drives away the flies.) 

6. Boil all water that is to be put into milk. 

7. Cook all meats and fish thoroughly, so as to heat the 

same throughout. 

8. Keep kitchen and table dishes thoroughly clean and 

scald them before using. 

9. Keep the place in which you live, the ground under the 

house, and everything pertaining to it, clean. 

10. Outhouses, closets, and vaults can be made safe by 

putting in lime or carbolic acid. When this cannot 
be done, waste matter from the body must be buried 
or thoroughly covered with earth. (Another safe 
way to dispose of this waste matter is to bum it. 
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If it is to be buried, boiling water should first be 
added.) 

11. Isolate all the sick. It is recommended that a house 

in each barrio be set aside for this purpose. 

12. All the dead should be embedded m lime and buried 

at least three feet under the surface. 

13. Filth, vomit, and dejecta of the sick must not be touched 

with the hands, and must be burned immediately 
or buried deeply after the addition of boiling water. 

14. Clothes and bedding used by the sick person must 

either be burned or boiled. Do not wash any 
clothes near wells or springs, nor permit surface 
water to run into any well or spring. 

15. Municipal presidents and municipal councilors should 

enact these rules as ordinances and see that they are 
enforced. 

16. All school children are requested to inform their 

parents of these rules, which, if observed, will 
prevent great loss of Ufe." 

The teacher will see that there is no reason for becoming 
frightened at the appearance of cholera. There is no 
danger in going among those who have the disease, if we 
are careful to avoid putting our hands to our lips, and to 
confine ourselves to food and water that have just been 
boiled and then covered from the air. In eating and 
drinking, we must be careful that our knives and forks, 
cups and plates, and all dishes have been thoroughly 
scalded, and that our hands have been carefully washed. 
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Malaria is very common to tropical countries, and is Malaria, 
caused by a germ that gets into the blood and destroys 
the red corpuscles. This explains why a person suflFering 
from malaria is pale. 

People living in places that are low and damp frequently 
have malaria. One of its symptoms is a feeling of cold, 
or chills. Sometimes the sufferer from malaria feels so 
cold that he shivers and his teeth chatter. 

Mosquitoes carry the germs of malaria to hiunan beings The danger 
by biting them, and the fact that very few Filipinos use ^™™ ™°^" 
mosquito nets over their beds explains why malaria is 
the most common sickness among the people. A net can 
be made very cheaply with coarse abaci; the grueso 
costs but little, and protection from this very painful 
sickness may thus be had by all. An additional safeguard 
against malaria in the barrio is to drain away any stagnant 
water where mosquitoes may breed, and to pour oil on 
the surface of pools. 

Quinine is the great remedy for malaria, but in beginning 
to treat a person who has the fever, it is best to give him 
first a good purgative, such as castor oil, or a small dose Remedy for 
of calomel. Then the malaria may be driven out with the malaria, 
quinine in a much shorter time. After the quinine has 
caused the fever to disappear, another dose of castor oil 
should be taken, and small doses of quinine should be 
taken for about a month. 

In some localities in the Philippines a fever called 
** Pernicious malaria"* is sometimes contracted. This 
is very deadly, and often causes death within a few days. 
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Phthbis, or Consumption is not like the epidemics that come and go, 
consump- ^^^ jg ^^j^ ^g continually, spreading its seeds and attacking 
any people whose systems are in condition to receive it. 
Unlike cholera, consumption may be, and generally is, 
taken in by breathing its germs. The germs of con- 
sumption are found in the discharges from the nose, throat, 
and lungs of persons who are suflFering with the disease. 
These germs float about in the air and are thus taken into 
the system. 
The evils of The practice of careless spitting is one of the chief 
spitting. causes of the spreading of consumption. For example, 
a consumptive spits on the street or sidewalk, or even at 
times on the floor of the house. In a few hours the sputum 
has dried, and the germs in it are so light as to be easily 
blown about in the air. 

For this reason many cities in America and Europe 
have passed ordinances making it the duty of policemen 
to arrest persons who are observed spitting upon the 
sidewalk or in pubUc places. Many people believe that 
consumptive persons should live apart from other people. 
The teacher should not allow pupils to spit upon the 
classroom floor or out of the windows. Children must be 
taught that nature does not require them to spit frequently. 
The only reason for emptying the mouth of its saliva, is 
because some impleasant foreign matter has got into the 
mouth. A good board floor in the schoolhouse will help 
to protect the children from germs in the dust; for the 
floor can be kept clean. An earth floor in a schoolroom 
is very imhealthful. 
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Consumption is a disease that is very difficult to cure, The curing 
if it has taken firm hold of a person. But in its early stages °/ consump- 
consumption can often be cured by a long voyage upon the 
sea, or by going to live upon the top of some mountain. 
Plenty of nourishing foods must be taken. Among these 
are raw eggs, fresh milk, the juice of good beef, and as 
a regular medicine, cod liver oil, or aceite de bacalao. 
The consumptive person should live outdoors as much as 
possible. He should take regular exercises for strengthen- 
ing the lungs, but should be careful not to overtax his 
strength. 

Regular physical exercises will help to protect the child Breathing 



exercises an 



from disease of the limgs. Weak lungs that are likely 

. excellent 

to be attacked by consumption, may be made strong by preventive 
exercises in deep, full breathing. Let the pupils stand ^^^ con- 
erect, with shoulders thrown back, chins high, and lips ^™ ^^' 
closed. Now let the hands be brought forward slowly 
from the breast, making the movement of swimming. 
The pupils should continue to inhale while the teacher 
counts ten. Then, while the teacher again counts to ten, 
the pupils should exhale as they slowly bring the hands 
back for the next stroke. Other movements of the arms 
may be used also. The training in deep breathing should 
be a part of every physical exercise lesson. Whenever a 
pupil is observed to cough continually, he should be advised 
to see a physician, and his parents should be urged to get 
medicine for the cough. 

All the pupils should be taught that the lungs need a 
constant supply of fresh air. If a person sleeps all night 
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with his head covered, and the windows of his room 
tightly closed, he will breathe bad air. Breathing bad 
air weakens the lungs, and makes it easy for consumption 
to attack them. At least one window should be opened, 
so that the air in the room will be constantly changing ; 
but the bed must not be placed so that the wind will 
blow directly across it. 
Object It may be possible in some municipalities to borrow a 

about microscope from the science teacher of the provincial 

germs. school. The science teacher may be willing also to 

prepare some specimens of germs to be shown to the 
pupils of the primary school. The things that are seen 
through the microscope will be remembered by the chil- 
dren, and they will know what we mean when we talk 
about germs. 

Typhoid Typhoid is a very serious form of fever. It is infectious ; 

that is, it may be communicated from a sick person to 
one who is well. It begins generally with a continued 
headache. The tongue becomes dry, brown, and thickly 
coated. The abdomen becomes sore and is more or less 
The swollen, and diarrhoea soon appears. The fever is not 

symptoms of ygjy j^gj^ ^^ first, and for this reason many people are 
deceived by typhoid, and think that the patient has only 
some slight sickness. 

About the seventh day of the sickness, a few red spots 
that look like flea-bites will be found upon the patient's 
abdomen, chest, and neck. The chief signs, then, by 
which we know that a person has typhoid, are the 
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continued headache, the diarrhoea, the soreness of the 
abdomen, the steady increase of fever, and finally the 
appearance of the red spots. When a person shows all 
these signs, we may be quite Sure that the sickness is 
typhoid. 

In the second week the signs grow worse ; the fever is 
higher, and the headache may be more severe, though 
it sometimes diminishes. The patient becomes delirious 
at night, and when he is not delirious he is very sleepy, so 
that it is difficult to arouse him. His breath smells very 
bad, his tongue is very dry, and he may become rather 
deaf. The diarrhoea becomes worse. 

In the third week the fever rises and falls. The tem- 
perature of the suflFerer will be lower each morning, but 
it will rise high in the evening. Each morning the fever 
seems lower than before, but only in the mornings. All 
the other s)miptoms or signs remain the same until about 
the end of the third week, and then a change for the better 
or the worse may be expected. The time when the change 
comes is called the crisis of the disease. If the change is The crisis 
for the better, the evening temperature of the patient ^^^ 
will be less than it was on the preceding evening, and each 
day it will grow less, until he is out of danger. If the 
change is for the worse, the fever will continue to rise very 
high each evening, and the patient will grow weaker each 
day, until death ends his suffering. 

Three weeks of typhoid fever will sometimes reduce a 
strong body to the likeness of a living skeleton. The life 
that is left is very feeble, and the greatest care must be 
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What to do 
in cases of 
typhoid. 



observed to prevent any exertion by the patient. He must 
be turned over in bed and must not try to move himself. 
He must be fed with liquid from a spoon just as we feed 
a little baby. 

If a person has a continued fever, with headache and 
diarrhoea, the sickness should be treated as typhoid imtil 
a physician can be obtained. Put the sick one to bed. 
Give him no soUd food, but only a little soup for nourish- 
ment, and cool water in small quantities when he asks for 
it. If he is constipated, give him doses of a purgative 
medicine, such as castor oil, until his bowels move gently. 
He may then be given a little quinine for the fever, and 
his body may be bathed with a sponge or wet cloth to cool 
the skin. This should be done several times a day. 
Nothing but a single sheet is needed for a covering. 
The patient must not be allowed to get up for any 
purpose. 

Only liquid food should 'be given to a typhoid patient, 
and this in small quantities every two or three hours. Ty- 
phoid is an intestinal disease, and this is why no solid 
food should be given. Very few medicines are given for 
this sickness, and those that are used are chiefly to lessen 
the suffering, lower the fever, and keep the bowels in gentle 
action. The patient must almost starve while the fever 
is running its course. 

Ice is a very valuable help in typhoid, but it can be 
obtained in few places outside of Manila. It may be 
used to cool the water with which we bathe the sufferer. 
It may be broken in little pieces and placed in the mouth. 
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A little sack of brokefl ice may be held against the head 
to relieve the headache. 

In all cases of continued fever, a physician should be 
sent for, and his instructions must be strictly followed. 

Typhoid is caused by a living germ that is called the Causes of 
L typhoid bacillus. It is sometimes found in impure water, typ^^id. 
in milk from cows, in diseased meat, in oysters, and on 
certain kinds of vegetables. The germ may be taken into 
the mouth from unclean fingers, or by eating foods which 
have been infected. It may be deposited upon foods by 
flies, just as cholera germs are, but it is not carried by the 
air. 

The typhoid patient should be kept in a room by him- Precautions 
self. The greatest care must be taken with the clothes, ^^^^^} 

° infection 

the sheets of the bed, and the waste matter from the pa- from 
tient's body, or with water that is used to bathe the patient, typhoid. 
Excreta of typhoid patients should be buried deeply, or 
else burned. All clothing or cloths used by the patient 
should be thoroughly boiled after using. The precautions 
used must be the same as those for cholera. Slight cases of 
typhoid are just as infectious as are the worst cases. 

The first signs of smallpox are pains in the lower Thesymp- 
part of the back, vomiting, restlessness, and a headache. .. 
Soon a fever appears, and this fever is followed in three 
or four days by an eruption of the skin. This eruption 
grows into pimples, and a secondary fever comes that is 
very severe and dangerous. 

Smallpox is caused by a germ that gets into the system, 
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The cause and it is certain that smallpox gerftis may be transferred 
of the dis- {Yom. onc person to another at any period of the disease. 

ease. 

This means that from the time of the first fever until the 

patient's skin is entirely healed, there is always danger in 

coming near a person who has smallpox. 

Vaccination, As a rule, one attack of smallpox makes a person im- 

if not at first mune; that is, he cannot take the disease a second time. 

eflfective, 

should be If in some rare case a person has a second attack, it is 
repeated always very slight and not dangerous. Vaccination has 

several 

times until ^^^^ proved by thousands of cases to be a great protection 
the person against smallpox. Some people do not show any result 
IS sure It irom the first vaccination, but are obliged to try it several 

will not take 

effect. times before they can be sure that it will not work. The 

J vaccine may sometimes be of poor quality, or some other 
cause may prevent its effect. If a successfully vaccinated 
person takes the disease, it will almost always be very mild 
and will not be dangerous. Most educated people all 
over the world believe in the value of vaccination. 

It was at one time very common in the Philippines to 
vaccinate by taking the pus, or virus, from a person who 
had just been successfully vaccinated. For example, 
cases have been known where a father would go to Manila 
and be vaccinated. When he returned to his home in 
the provincial town, he would vaccinate his children with 
virus taken from his arm. 
Danger of This practice often gives protection from smallpox to 
vaccination ^j^^ children, but it is dangerous, because in putting the 

from 

another per- virus from the father's arm into the arm of the child, 
son's arm. certain diseases that the father may have can be transferred 
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to the child. So we say that vaccination by transferring 
virus jrom one person to another may spread diseases of 
the blood among the people. 

There is a mild form of smallpox that sometimes is Varioloid, a 
taken by persons who have been vaccinated, or who have ^*8^^ ^^"^ °^ 
had smallpox. This is called by the physicians "vari- 
oloid." It is much lighter than the real smallpox. It 
has no secondary fever, and the eruption of the skin is 
not severe. Yet from this varioloid, people who have 
not been vaccinated may take the true smallpox. The 
condition of the person's health will determine how severe 
the smallpox taken from varioloid may be. We must 
remember that varioloid is contagious, and dangerous 
to those who have not been protected by proper vaccina- 
tion. 

Some people in the Philippines believe that if a person Danger of 
puts the virus from varioloid, or viruela benigna, into his vaccination 

from 

blood, he will get the same effect as if he used the proper viruela 
vaccine. But the truth is that he is Ukely to get a case of benigna. 
true smallpox. Sudden epidemics of smallpox often occur 
in country barrios, because the people expose themselves 
to varioloid or vaccinate from it. If we take smallpox 
from one who has only a slight attack, we are quite Ukely 
to have true smallpox in its worst form. 

Until the physician comes, place the patient in bed in a What to do 
darkened room, and do not allow any visitors. If a ^^ ^^^^ °^ 

. , smallpox. 

physician cannot be brought quickly, the treatment of 
the patient may be begim by giving a small dose of purga- 
tive medicine. Give only liquid food, and be careful 
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not to allow any wind to blow upon the patient. Keep 
the eyes, mouth, and nose clean by washing with a cloth 
dipped in a solution of boracic acid. When the fever is 
very high, the patient may be cooled a little by passing a 
soft wet towel over his body. As soon as the physician 
comes, the treatment must be entirely under his orders, 
and his orders must be rigidly enforced. 

The same care must be taken with light cases of small- 
pox as with more severe cases ; for the light cases may be- 
come dangerous ones. After the patient has recovered, 
which is not imtil his skin is free from scabs, the room 
and everything in it must be cleaned with water that is 
boiling hot. The doctor will recommend some chemicals 
to be used in disinfecting the house. 
Quarantine Some of the important things that the teacher must 
an proper j-gmember about smallpox are the following: vaccina- 

medical at- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tendance are ^^^ gives almost sure protection, and no other protection 
y^^ is known by physicians. Cases of smallpox must be 

quarantined and separated entirely from the rest of the 
people. Those who are caring for the sick must not be 
allowed to go among other people. The doctor's instruc- 
tions must be strictly obeyed, and the municipality should 
provide a doctor to attend poor people who suffer from 
the disease. 

The Board of Health for the town should take charge 
of all smallpox cases.* 

* For most of the essential facts about typhoid and smallpox, the 
writer is indebted to extracts from articles prepared by the Insular Board 
of Health. 
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Pure Drinking Water 

The supply of pure drinking water for the school is a 
matter of very great importance. The teacher knows that 
water that seems pure and tastes good, may yet contain 
the little organisms that can cause sickness and death. 

The streams that flow through the little valleys are often How the 
made impure bv the people who live near their banks. ^^*^^ ° .* ^ 

^ ' MT r country is 

The people wash all their soiled clothes in the streams, polluted. 
They bathe themselves and their animals in the brooks 
and rivers. Many of the wells in the barrios are unpro- 
tected from dirty water tliat runs into them, and the people 
are not always careful to use a clean pail or bucket when 
they get water from the well. 

The problem of how to get pure water must be solved How to get 
by the Board of Health in each pueblo. The officials ^ 8°°^ ^^P" 

ply of water 

must examine the wells and springs of each barrio, for every 

Then they may choose one good spring or well as community. 

the only place from which the people of the district 

msiy be allowed to get their drinking water. This well 

or spring must be properly cleaned and covered, imder the 

direction of the health officer. The well might be covered 

with boards and furnished with a pump. This work 

would not be very expensive, and by it all dust and dirt 

would be kept out of the well. If a spring were chosen^ 

it could be walled up with stones and covered, and the 

water could come out through an overflow pipe. 

If water is to be kept at the schoolhouse for the pupils, 
it must be covered from the dust. A dipper with a long 
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The school's handle may be used for filling the drinking cup. The 

^P"^? ° children should be taught to wash the cup before and after 

waier. using it. The cup should then be placed, bottom up, on a 

clean board near the jar that contains the water. 

A better plan is to have a galvanized iron tank lai^e 
enough to hold several gallons, and fitted into this tank a 
faucet that flows rather 
slowly. The best kind 
of faucet for the school 
water tank is the one with 
a spring to stop the water 
when the pressure of the 
hand is removed. Such 
a faucet can be obtained 
at a small expense in Ma- 
nila, and the local tin- 
smith will solder it into 
the water tank. 

In some districts it may 
be easier to obtain a num- 
ber of the small earthen- 
ware jars that are so common in the provinces. One 
of these jars holds about four or five liters. They may 
be hung up by ropes in the shade of the porch. 

The facts that have been given in the preceding para- 
graphs, added to what the teacher has learned from his 
physiology and hygiene, should make him desire to use 
every precaution against disease. Poor sanitation has 
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been spoken of, and some causes of disease have been 
mentioned. We may now consider the healthfuhiess of 
the child's classroom work. 

Careful attention should be given to teaching the pupil Healthful 
to do his work in ways that are most favorable to health. "=""* ™ 

?rork for the 
One of the most important things to teach a pupil is to school 
keep a proper position at his desk. A badly constructed children, 
desk is often the cause of I 

the cramped position which 
the pupil takes while 
studying or writing. A 
crooked spinal column may 
be caused by a desk that 
does not properly support 
the pupil's back, A desk 
that makes the pupil stoop 
over too much will teach 
him to sit with, shoulders 
rounded and with his chest 
drawn in. If he sits in a 
bad position every day for 

several months, he is ~ 

likely to form the habit of stooping his shoulders as he 
walks. 

Classes that are reciting should be taught to sit upright Posiiion in 
in "position," and the habit of this must become fixed. ^'". .^"^' ^ 

^ writing, and 

The pupil who is told to recite should learn to stand firmly, reciiing. 
erect in the aisle, without leaning against the desk. 
In the exercise of writing, the pupils must be made to 
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sit upright and keep the hand straight before them on the 
desk. The bad habits of stooping over, and of twisting 
the body half around in the seat, must be checked. The 
beginners who are learning to write can be taught correct 
positions from the first lessons. Those who have formed 
bad habits of position must unlearn them. Some children 
bend the head too near the desk in writing and in stud)ring. 
This habit, if continued, will injure the eyes. 
Importance The work of stud}dng lessons, and of doing other tasks 
of a clean ^j ^j^^ school, is not all play to the child. To remam for 

well-lighted, ^ "^ / 

and comfort- hours in a crowded.room is not as good for the health of 
able school- ^hg child as a Ufe in the fields. So the teacher must try 
to preserve the child's health by making the schoolroom 
life as healthful as possible. Pure air and suflScient light 
in the room are very important. A clean schoolroom is 
one protection against disease. A comfortable desk to 
sit in is another essential for good work. 

We must add to these conditions for the schoolroom 
work, a proper amount of physical exercise, regular 
periods of play, and the changes of lessons that prevent 
the work from tiring the child too much. Under these 
conditions the pupils ought to grow strong and be happy 
in their work. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

What should be noticed in making an inspection of the sanitary 
condition of the barrio ? 

Why should the barrio teacher live in the barrio ? 

Should a teacher encourage the pupils to wear their best clothes 
to school? 
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What advice can you give about the food of school children ? 
Why is it necessary to protect ourselves from mosquitoes ? 
Explain how consumption may be spread. 
What is the value of breathing exercises? 
What is the danger of vaccination from another person's arm? 
Of inoculation with viruela henigna^ or varioloid ? 

Give some rules regarding the supply and care of drinking water. 
Name the conditions of schoolroom work most favorable to health. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE PHYSICAL TRAINING OF CHILDREN 

Good Work Dependent upon a Strong Body 

The mistake Many people think that the sole business of a teacher is 
of training ^^ improve the children's minds and to increase their 

the mind at 

the expense knowledge. Such people forget that the child has also a 

of the body, body that must be trained and made strong. A teacher 

who pays attention only to the knowledge gained from 

books, may be destroying the health of his pupils. They 

are being trained to think, but they are growing up with 

weak, sickly bodies. Their muscles are not developed, 

and they have very little bodily strength. Scientists 

have told us that the condition of the body aflFects the 

mind. A person who has a weak body will not usually 

develop a strong mind. 

The strong Sometimes the child who is weak physically may seem 

^^°^^ ^" to learn faster than the stronger children, but he cannot 

last longer 

and do more be countcd upon to do Steady, even work. A strong 
work. person can endure a great deal of hard work, and in the 

end he will usually surpass the weak one. 
Therefore the teacher must give his pupils plenty of 

physical exercise and a proper amount of time for play. 

He should remember that the body is the servant of the 

mind, and that exercise will keep the body strong while 

the mind is being trained. If a man has a weak, lame 

86 
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servant, he cannot get the work done. The mind makes 
the plans, but the body must execute them. 

We are taught that many disease germs are floating The healthy 
about in the air. Every day we breathe in some disease , .„ ^.^*" 

'' "^ kill disease 

germs. After the micfoscope has shown us the tiny living germs, 
forms in water and in things that we eat, we wonder how 
so many of us remain heahhy. The only explanation 
is that a strong body can kill the germs of many diseases. 
With the weak body it is different. The germs find the 
weak child unarmed and defenseless. Too much studv 
without exercise makes the body so weak that it cannot 
resist the attacks of disease. 

The Proper Kinds 0} Physical Exercises 

Proper physical exercises will make the weak pupils Physical 
strong and healthy. This fact is well known by the men e^°^^°a- 

tions should 

who have charge of the best schools and colleges. Most decide what 
of the modem schools have special teachers who give all ^^^^ of 
their time to directing the physical exercise of the students, ngcessarv 
When .a new student comes to the modem school, the for each 
director of physical training tests his strength and examines P^P^^* 
his body carefully. After the instructor has finished the 
physical examination, he knows which muscles arc weak- 
est, and he knows with what kind of exercises the student 
should begin. Perhaps the back needs to be strengthened, 
or perhaps the student's lungs are weak, and his shoulders 
stoop too much. The director of physical training knows 
how to correct these faults and he will instruct the student 
in the special exercises that are needed. 



gynmaaiuin. 
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Tbeworkof In the gymnasium different kinds of apparatus are 
a modem provided. Each kind of physical exercise is planned 
for a special purpose. There is a machine for strengthen- 
ing the arms; another machine is used for developing the 
muscles of the back. Many exercises are performed by 
movements of the body without the use of machines. 
The results obtained by continuing the daily gymnastic 



exercises for even one year, are valuable. In three or 
four years, when he has finished his studies at the school, 
the student will have a well-developed body, and will be 
much stronger than when he entered the school. 

All great educators believe that children must have 
regular daily physical training. The Filipino teacher 
should see the reason for this belief, and should plan many 
simple exercises to strengthen the bodies of his pupils. 
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We have spoken in a previous chapter about the impor- The impor- 
tance of correct positions for writing and for reciting, tanceof 

correct 

This is a part of physical training. The teacher can positions, 
improve the pupil's manner of standing, walking, and 
sitting. Children should be taught to stand straight, 
without stooping. In marching, the pupils should learn 
to move gracefully. If right positions are taught and 
enforced, the children will continue to follow them. 

Calisthenic drills should be given to every class once or Calisthenk 
twice each day. It is better to have two five-minute ^"^** 
exercises at different times during the morning, than to 
have ten minutes at one time. These exercises should 
teach graceful movements, not jerking of the limJDS in a 
stiff, awkward manner. The breathing exercises for 
strengthening the lungs should be taught also along with 
the calisthenics. In directing these exercises, the teacher 
should remember the meaning of "calisthenics." The 
word means literally, beautiful strength. 

The military "setting up'' exercise, which is used in the The"settmg 



" exercise 



American army, may be given to the boys of the school ^P 

for the boys. 

on the playground. This is a more severe exercise than 
the ordinary calisthenics, and is not so beautiful. Ten 
minutes of "setting up" each day will in time greatly 
strengthen the bodies of the boys. They may think that 
it is hard work at first, but they will soon see that it does 
them good. 

Standards for jumping, also horizontal and parallel School 
bars, can be made by the boys from materials that cost ^^^^^^^^ 

1-1 A , . . ., t r^t supplies. 

very httle money. A good swing is easily made. The 
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blacksmith can make two large rings that may be hung by 
ropes to a tree near the school. Wooden dumb-bells and 
Indian clubs are harder to make, but sometimes they can 
be bought very cheap. If the pupils of a large school 
fonn an athletic society, and each pupil gives one or two 
centavos a month, enough money will soon be collected for 
a bat and a ball, or some rope for swings. Little by 
little, a good g)mMiasium can be secured by the pupils, 
if the teacher is interested in helping and directing them. 

The Teacher and Pupils at Play 

Filipino Everywhere we go in the Philippines, we notice that 

boys and ^^^\ athletic games are not played very much by the older 

play too children. The little folks who are too young to go to 

early in life, school, and those of the primary grades up to the age of 

ten or twelve years, play a great deal. But play generally 

stops at this period of the Filipino child's life. The boys 

and girls are encouraged by their parents to imitate the 

manner of adults too early in life. So we find the children 

of advanced grades growing physically weaker instead of 

developing their bodily strength. This is one result of 

trying to be men and women too soon. 

Play in its The American boy plays hard all the way through 

effect upon school and college. The same is true of the English boy 

and the German. Can we not see in this athletic training 

a reason for the strength of these nations ? It is an object 

lesson that shows how national advancement depends upon 

the building up of strong bodies for the individuals that 

compose the race. The weak boys and girls will be the 
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weak men and women of to-morrow. The strong boys 
and girls will be the strong men and women, able to do 
the work of the nation. 

In all parts of the world we find that most young chil- 
dren are fond of play. This is natural to them, and the 
reason for it is that nature provides instincts for developing 
the body as well as the mind. 

Those children who are of dull minds, and^those who No pupil 
are weak physically, will often stand and watch the others ^°^^ ^ 

, excused 

instead of jommg m the games. Very often some pupils from play, 
prefer to sit in the classroom during the recess period. 
Here the teacher's authority must be used to require all 
pupils to play or exercise at the proper time. 

During the play period, all thoughts of school tasks The teacher 
should be forgotten. Here the teacher's manner may be f^^^^^ i^^^ 
different from that which he shows in the classroom. The 
pupils will like him better if he joins in the sports and 
becomes the leader in the fun. 

The boys are fond of vigorous, exciting sport, such as School 
jumping, running races, throwing stones at a mark, sports for 

bovs and 

baseball or handball. The high jump, both running and jj.jg 
standing, and the broad jump, will be good for the boys. 
Wrestling may be taught in a systematic manner, and the 
boys will learn the advantages of different holds. Caution 
should be given against unfair or harmful methods in 
wrestling, and a level grassy spot should be found for this 
exercise. 

Throwing stones at a mark is good training for the 
eye and the hand. It also strengthens certain muscles. 
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Lessons that 
good play 
teaches. 



Athletic 
contests or 
field days. 



"Sipa," or kicking the ball of rattan, is a very popular 
Filipino game. It requires activity, watchfulness, and 
judgment. Other good Filipino games are known by 
the children. 

The girls may take part in races, in hopping contests, 
in jumping rope, in handball, and in other American 
games. Such Filipino games as "Sacate" and "A la 
Bandera" give good exercise. 

In all the sports and games the lesson of fairness should 
be taught. Fair play and no cheating, should be the rule 
for all. Boys should not be angry if they do not win the 
game. They should praise those who do win. If the 
losers try harder, they may win the next game. Also 
the lesson that practice makes perfect will be learned from 
athletic sports. If some boys can jump higher or run faster 
than other boys, the reason generally is that they have 
practiced a great deal. 

Occasionally, on Friday afternoon, a couple of hours 
may be taken for athletic contests. A. regular program 
should be planned for such an afternoon. Races, jump- 
ing, and baseball may be some of the principal events. 
To encourage all pupils to try, there should be races for 
the big boys and other races for the younger boys. The 
other contests should be arranged according to the ages of 
the pupils. For example, there may be a jumping con- 
test for boys of ten years and under, and a running race 
for boys from ten to twelve years of age. These may 
be followed by a jumping contest for the big boys, and 
so on. 
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An athletic record should be posted in the school, with 
the names of those who are first, second, and third in 
each contest. This will increase the interest of the pupils. 
This record should be kept for the entire school year. 

The teacher should be careful about how and where Resting 
children rest after violent exercise. They should not be *^^®^. 

exercise. 

allowed to sit down upon the ground, or in a cool, shady 
place while they are perspiring. They had better be 
told to walk about slowly for a few minutes. The reason 
for tliis should be plain to every teacher. It is the sudden 
coohng of the body that is dangerous. 

Popular American School Games 

The following is a list of some popular American school 
games: — 

Tag. Crack the Whip. 

Prisoner's Base. Tug of War. 

Foot and a Half. Drop the Handkerchief. 

Handball. Basketball. 

Football. Shinny. 

Baseball. Dare Base. 

Pull- A way. Lie Low. 

Hide and Seek. Passing the Ring. 

Some of these games will be outlined. The others 
may be explained by the supervising teacher. 

The game of tag is very similar to the Filipino game of Tag. 
" Patintero." One child is to catch the others, and the one 
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who is caught becomes the catcher, or in some ways of 
playing he assists the catcher. Lines are drawn, or 
places marked, where players are safe. Sometimes the 
game is Wood Tag, so named because no player may be 
tagged as long as he is touching wood. 

Pull-Away. In Pull-Away, two parallel lines are drawn on the 
ground about forty to fifty feet long and a hundred feet 
apart. The distance between the lines may vary accord- 
ing to the conditions of the grounds. All the players 
stand on one line at first, and one is chosen by lot to be 
the catcher. He stands midway between the Uncs and 
faces the other players. When he calls out "Pom-pom- 
pull-away!" all the other players must leave the line, or 
base, and the catcher tries to catch some one. Upon 
catching a player, the leader must pat him upon the back 
three times. Then the one who has been caught is re- 
quired to assist in catching others. Players are safe only 
when standing upon one of the parallel lines, but they 
must leave the lines instantly whenever the leader says 
"Pom-pom-pull-away!'' The game continues until all 
have been caught. 

Dare Base. Dare Base is very similar to "Pull- A way," but is 
rather more intricate and gives more training in obser- 
vation and watchfulness. The players are divided into 
two parties or sides, each taking up its position on one of 
the parallel lines, or bases. When all are ready, a player 
from one side runs out between the lines and thus dares 
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any one to catch him. If one of the opposite side leaves 
the base to catch the first one who "dares," another 
from the first player's side runs out to catch him. The 
whole point of the game is in the order of time in which 
players leave the Unes. A player leaving his line has a 
right to "tag" only the player of the opposite side who was 
the last to leave the Une. Thus, if you leave your line to 
catch a player who has just come out, another of his 
friends will start out to catch you, and one of your comrades 
will run out after the one who pursues you. Each must 
catch his man or get safely back to his line before he can 
start after a diflFerent player. Those caught become 
members of the side that captured them. The game 
continues until all have been brought over to one line. 

In Prisoner's Base, two lines are formed as in Dare Base, Prisoner's 
but those who are caught are obliged to stand on a side ^*^* 
line or within a circle, either of which will be dangerously 
near the base of those who captured the "prisoners." 
It is really a variation of "Dare Base." One may rescue 
one of his comrades by daring to run and touch him. If 
he succeeds in doing this without being caught, the prisoner 
touched may go safely back to his line. Sometimes 
the prisoners are allowed to join hands and reach out 
toward one of their side who is running between the Unes, 
but one of them must keep his feet upon the "prisoner's 
base." Prisoners are not allowed to assist in catching 
others in this game. The game ends when all of one side 
have been captured. 
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Duck on From six to ten is the best number for the game of 



the Rock. 



Duck on the Rock. Each boy provides himself with a 
rock about as large as his fist. A line is drawn, and about 
twenty or thirty feet from the line a large flat stone is 
placed. The small rocks are called "ducks." 

Now one boy is chosen by lot to guard the "duck." 
He puts his "duck" upon the big stone and stands near 
it. The others stand on the line and pitch their "ducks," 
trying to knock the guard's "duck" off the large stone. 
Each boy must then go and stand where his "duck" 
happens to fall. If the "duck" is knocked off the big 
stone, the boys call out "Duck is off!" and try to run 
back to the line with their "ducks" before the guard can 
tag them. The guard must put his "duck" back on the 
rock before he can tag any one. All throwing must be 
done from the line. 

If any player touches his "duck," he must pick it up 
and try to run to the line. So the guard watches every 
one very sharply. If one is tagged fairly, that one becomes 
guard, and the others go back to the line to pitch. The 
game is full of fun and requires good judgment and quick- 
ness of movement. 

The principal points to remember are, that the guard 
cannot tag any one while the "duck" is off; that any one 
who picks up his "duck," or even touches it, must run to 
the Une, for he can be tagged. At the moment when the 
guard starts to catch a player, perhaps some one will 
pitch from the line and knock the "duck" off before the 
guard can tag the one who is nmning. 
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Summary 

It is hoped that the suggestions in this chapter will 
stimulate many teachers to give greater importance to the 
proper exercising of the children's bodily powers. It is 
believed that every teacher who systematically directs the 
children in healthful games, will notice a more rapid 
advancement in their intellectual powers. The subject 
of physical training has been considered thus far with a 
view especially to the encouragement of play and gym- 
nastics. There is another side of physical training brought 
to view, when we think of industrial classes and the 
exercise that is derived from gardening and domestic 
science. These topics will be treated in a later chapter. 



QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

What other duty of the teacher is as important as that of increasing 
the pupil's knowledge? 

Upon what does bodily strength depend? 

How is it that we may, and often do, breathe in or swallow disease 
germs without becoming* sick? 

What persons are in most danger in times of epidemic sickness? 

Of what value to the student is the strengthening of his body? 

Why is it that the older Filipino children are not more fond of 
athletic games? 

Why should the teacher be present and join in the games? 

Make a list of good Filipino games and consider the special value 
of each. 

Illustrate by action the correct positions of standing, sitting, 
writing, reading, and redting. 

Why should we not allow industrial classes to occupy the time 
of the play period? 



CHAPTER VIII 

MORAL TRAINING IN THE SCHOOL 

Its Purpose, and the Best Methods of Accomplishing It 

Cannot It is Said by some critics that our schools give the 

morals be pupils no instruction in morals. This may be true, if 

out a text- i^oi'3'ls cannot be taught without following a text-book 

book? upon the subject. We have no such text-book for the 

Philippine schools. The public schools in the United 

States do not put a text-book upon morals into the hands 

of school children. 

Yet those who direct the school systems of the American 
people have not neglected the teaching of morals. Almost 
every course of study for city and country schools in 
America gives directions to the teachers about lessons on 
morals. Many of the outlines for language work with 
young children are upon such topics as kindness, truthful- 
ness, honesty, obedience to parents, respect for sacred 
things, etc. If such lessons are well taught, they contain 
a great deal of moral instruction. 

The purpose of moral instruction is to influence the 
chiWs character. We want the child to become a person 
who always tries to do what is right. To do right in- 
cludes being fair, honest, kind, truthful, obedient, helpful, 
and unselfish. The child may learn some of these things 
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at home if he has good parents. But the school is the place The school 
where the child spends his busiest hours, and in the school \^ f^^ 

^ ' the best 

he has to deal with many other children. He may learn opportuni- 

good and bad habits from the examples set by others. ^^ ^^^ 

He must be guided by his teacher, so that he will avoid ^^^^^ les- 

the bad habits, and imitate the actions that are right. sons. 

Little children, and also the older boys and girls, can 
learn moral lessons from the things that happen in the 
schoolroom or in the community. They learn by seeing 

the conduct of other pupils. They learn also by seeing Experience 

the results that follow the good or bad actions of certain \ 

° observation 

people in the town. The child will remember best of teach moral 
all the lesson taught by something that has happened to lessons, 
himself as a result of his own good or bad conduct. 

The teacher does not have the time upon his program 
to hold special recitations upon morals. He must 
watch for opportunities to teach by practical application 
the higher lessons in morals. Let us observe some ways 
in which this teaching may be done : — 

Suppose that a citizen of the barrio has been put in Conse- 
prison for stealing.. The pupils all know about the matter. ^^^'^^^^ ° 
Perhaps some of them even saw the policeman take the 
man away. A few minutes at the close of the language 
lesson may be taken to talk with the older pupils about 
the man who was arrested. The pupils will tell what 
they know about it. The teacher will ask why the man 
was put in prison. He may ask them if they feel sorry 
for the man. The lesson should teach that trouble follows 
those who commit wrong acts. Caution should be used 
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life b the 
happy life. 



The lesson 
of self- 
control. 



The lesson 
of honesty. 



in selecting such instances, for fear of humiliating some 
pupil who may be related to the prisoner. Emphasize 
the fact that justice is not tyranny. 

Some day the teacher may give the third grade a com- 
position to write upon the subject, "The Happiest Man 
in our Town." The pupils will be asked to tell in the 
composition, why the man they write about is happy. 
The best compositions on this subject will be read in the 
class. This reading of the papers may take the place of 
a language lesson. The pupils and teacher will talk over 
the ideas given in the compositions. The teacher will be 
able in such a lesson to teach the pupils how a man may 
live a happy life. The reasons for happiness are to be 
found in the man's conduct. 

In the life of the pupils, as they work and play together 
at the school, the teacher must decide all disputes or 
quarrels. He must say who is right, and the pupils must 
learn that the teacher is their judge and court of justice. 

It may happen some day that a pupil in anger strikes 
and injures another pupil. All the school must be made 
to understand that anger is a dangerous thing. They 
should be shown how a moment of anger may cause a 
person to do something that will make him sorry for his 
whole life. Trying to keep calm at all times and to control 
the temper, is one of the lessons that is hard for most 
people. 

Let us consider another important moral lesson, the 
lesson of honesty. If we are guided by a desire to be 
honest, we shall never wish to deceive others; that is. 
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by our words and our actions we shall nofltpy-lo make 
others believe anything that is untrue. To iirufetjpate the 
teaching of honesty in school work, suppose that a p^pU 
has passed his examination, but cannot do the work ofy- 
the higher class to which he is promoted. How can the--'.f: 
teacher explain this? The teacher and the other pupils ',- 
understand that this boy cheated in the examination. 
They also know that the lessons that came before the 
examinations were not learned. The teacher may ask, 
"What did this boy gain by cheating?'* From this the 
pupils may be taught that we can deceive only for a little 
while. Sooner or later the world will find out what we 
really are. 

Sometimes it happens that a boy in school tells a lie. The conse- 
The teacher knows that the boy has told a lie. What is q^e^^^es «' 

a lie. 

to be done? The teacher should show the school how 
such an action always hurts the guilty one, and sometimes 
hurts others. A he generally brings its own punishment- 
For example, a man who does not speak the trtUh is not 
respected by other men. The teacher cannot have confi- 
dence in the boy who has not been truthful.- Every boy 
who likes to have the confidence of his teacher will feel 
sad when he sees that the teacher no longer trusts him. 

The pupils may be told that a boy who continues to 
tell lies, may afterwards be willing to steal. Then the 
teacher may ask, "What kind of man will the dishonest 
boy become?" 

Fair play in the school games has already been mentioned. Fair play. 
If a boy does not play fairly, the teacher may ask the pupils 
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what tb6y;[-tllink of such playing. The opinions of the 
pupiUSriH be influenced by what the teacher says of fair 
play, 'thus a sentiment against. dishonesty and unfairness 
.'.'Wlrte formed. 
Kindne^'%/'«** The Icsson oj kiftdness to others may be taught by little 
^^T^^'riJe stories that the teacher can tell in the language lessons. 
Having the pupils repeat parts of the story that the teacher 
has told is good language practice. The moral lesson is 
gained from the opinions that the pupils give of the actions 
in the story. Good" examples may often be pointed out in 
the actions of people whom the children know. The 
teacher should find opportunities in the schoolroom life to 
give pupils practice in doing little acts of kindness for 
each other. The teacher's willingness to help any of the 
children, and his kind treatment of all, will aid per- 
ceptibly in teaching the lesson of kindness. 

True politeness is a lesson that is related to the lesson of 
kindness. Politeness must be required in the school. 
The teacher should teach that politeness is more than 
bowing and smiling. Polite actions should come from 
poUte thoughts. The following httle verse may be copied 
as Sn exercise in penmanship : — 

"Politeness is to do or say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way." 



Politeness 
in its real 
meaning. 



A boy may bow when he meets his teacher on the 
street. Does this same boy treat his mother and sisters 
politely, or does he sit down lazily while his sisters cut the 
wood, and his mother pounds the rice? 
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Little exercises in polite actions may be given in the School 
school. It is good for all children to form at school the ^^^sons of 

politeness. 

habits of speaking and acting politely. They should 
know how to ask a favor, and how to thank each other for 
any kindness that is shown. Boys should learn to step 
aside and allow the girls to pass out of a door before them. 
They should be careful to avoid the use of bad language, 
for a polite person is never vulgar. 

Pity for those who are deformed or crippled is a Pity for the 
lesson that many children need to learn. This is one ^"^<^^"°**^ 
form of kindness to others. We should make the child 
think of the sad lives that some unfortunate people live. 
The boy who laughs at a poor cripple should be asked how 
he would like to suffer pain all his life. He can run 
and jump and play, while the cripple must creep about 
slowly. 

Kindness to animals is not taught as much as it should be Considera- 
in our schools. The practice of torturing birds and insects ^^^^ l^^ 

" dumb 

is very common among FiUpino children. Often a bird is animals, 
caught and tied to a spring trap on a pole out in the rice 
field. He flutters there in the sun all day, with perhaps a 
broken leg or wing. This is done in order to draw other 
birds into the trap. The writer has seen children playing 
with Uve beetles and locusts whose wings have been pulled 
off so that they could not escape. The teacher should make 
the pupils understand that birds and animals feel pain 
when they are hurt. The child knows what pain is, but 
perhaps he has never thought that birds and animals can 
feel pain. Ask the boy who is torturing a beetle, if he 
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thinks it would hurt him if a big giant caught him and 
pulled off his arm. 

All the pupils must be taught that cruelty to animals 
is very wrong. Animals suffer from hunger, thirst, cold, 
or heat, and they feel sick at times just as people do. The 
animals cannot speak to us, or they would tell us many 
times that we are cruel to them. 

One of the most important lessons that the children should 
learn is the lesson of duty. Duty explains almost every 
moral lesson. The greatest men that our histories tell 
us about were great because they did their duty. The 
small boy who does his duty faithfully at school is going 
to be the faithful, useful official when he becomes a man. 
The little verse by Emerson may be learned by the older 
pupils, and the teacher may explain the words : — 

"So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man; 
When Duty whispers low, *Thou must,' 
The youth replies, *I can.*" 



Some 

motives for 
conduct. 



If the teacher asks himself why he does this or that 
thing, or why he chooses to act in a certain way, he will 
find a reason or motive for his conduct. Duty is the 
highest motive, although there are many others, good and 
bad. The teacher should try to suggest good motives to 
the children. 

The youngest child will do his work well because it 
pleases him. He likes his teacher, and good work pleases 
the teacher. Another child works hard to win a smile or 
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a word of praise from his teacher. Other pupils will have 
other reasons for doing good work. 

The teacher may show the older pupils that faithful 
study increases ability. The pupil who can do things 
well will rise to a higher position. He becomes more useful 
to society. These motives for the older pupil show advan- 
tages to be gained by doing one's duty, but the teacher 
should also say, "We do our duty because it is right." 

Little children must have very simple teaching. The Moral 
teacher tells thqm, "This is right, but that is wrong." teaching 

° ° must be 

" Duty " is a word too hard for little ones. The phrase suited tothe 
"moral lessons" should not be used in the primary grades agf of the 
at all. But the teacher can give the older ones reasons 
for proper conduct. Third grade children can learn the 
idea of duty. For them, duty may be outlined as 
follows : — 

Duty to parents and relatives. Duty to other people. 
Duty to the teacher. Duty to the government. 

The character of the teacher is the only hope in all attempts The exam- 
at moral instruction. We cannot expect good moral teach- P^® °^ ^^^ 

. ® teacher's 

ing from a teacher whose character is weak. The teacher's ufe is the 
daily life is observed by his pupils. They will imitate greatest 

DOwer m 

what he does more quickly than they will follow his advice, ^j^^ ^^^^.^j 
If the teacher says, "We must be kind to others," but is instruction 
himself very often cross and unkind, the children will not ° * epupis. 
heed his words, but they may imitate his example. 

The pupils who respect their teacher will respect his 
opinions, and so they will think as he does about right 
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jamin Franklin became Famous," will contain many 
truths for every boy and girl to think about and act upon. 

Mottoes, or short instructive sentences that fix themselves The value 
in the mind, may be learned in school. There are many "^^-"^ 
little sayings in the English language that it will be of mottoes, 
some benefit to the children to memorize. The follow- 
ing sayings will illustrate this idea: — 

"I had rather be right than be President." 

"Do unto others as you wish them to do unto you." 

"If there is any kindness I can show unto others, let me do it 
now; for I may not pass this way again." 

"It is not what we seem to be, but what we are." 

"I would not enter on my list of friends the man who needlessly 
sets foot upon a worm." 

• We have tried to make clear in this chapter that the Moral teach- 
teacher must have higher aims than the training of the ^^^g should 

give a right 

child's intellect. The teacher should not be satisfied merely direction to 
to see the child's ability increased. He must be sure that the use of 
the power given to the child will be rightly used. Some ^^dlibil^ 
of the most dangerous criminals of modem times are 
men of great ability who have been thoroughly trained in 
some profession. Their powers are used to injure society, 
instead of being a benefit to their fellow men. 

So we say that to direct the forming of character 
is the teacher's most important duty. The child must be 
trained to do right. To speak the truth should become 
natural to the schoolboy. He must become brave, yet he 
must know how to be kind and helpful to others. These 
qualities of the pupil's character will grow as his daily life 
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at school is wisely directed. The good teacher will know 
how to combine moral instruction with careful training in 
the subjects of the school course. 



QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

What do you understand by moral instruction? 

Discuss the vaJue of memorizing moral truths. 

How may the teacher lead the pupil to form correct ideas of 
right and wrong? 

Name some lessons of conduct and h'fe that should be taught to 
young children, and explain how you would teach them. 

Why is "duty" so important a word? 

What is it that determines whether an action is conmiendable 
or not? 

Can we always perceive the motives for our actions? 

Name some of the higher and more worthy motives. 

To what extent does moral teaching depend upon the character 
of the teacher? 

How are the children's opinions and views of life influenced? 

What is more important than the knowledge gained from a text- 
book? 



PART II 
CHAPTER I 

ENGLISH 

The Natural Method of Teaching a New Language 

How many teachers have noticed the manner in which How a 
a Kttle child leams his first words? In all probability c^iid learns 

to speak his 

the best way of learning a new language is the way every ^^^ words. 

child leams his mother tongue. Most of us had a fair 

knowledge of our native language before we saw grammars 

or dictionaries, or received any instruction from a teacher. 

The chief helps we had in learning to speak were looks, 

expressions of our parents' faces, motions, and signs. 

For example, when our mother stretched out her hands with 

a smile and beckoned, we soon learned to run to her. 

Thus we learned the word "Come." When our mother 

frowned and said "No," we quickly understood the 

force of that little word. The meaning of new sounds soon 

came to us by their connection with objects. We also 

learned the words to express pain, hunger, thirst, and 

pleasure. 

So we hear many of our best educators say that nature's 

way of teaching a language is the simplest and quickest. 
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Some teachers of modem languages base their systems 
entirely upon the natural method, employing no transla- 
tion work with beginners. They use the first few words of 
a new language as the means of increasing the learner's 
vocabulary. * 
Meaning of It often happens that the first lesson in German or 
a lonwo s pj^j^^j^^ given by this natural method, is mostly a silent 
before their lesson. The teacher gives a few words whose meanings 
sound. ^^ shown by actions. To illustrate : it is easy to hold up 

some object, and by looking at it in an inquiring manner, 
suggest to the pupils that you mean, "What is this?" 
Then when you say the words, the pupils understand 
them. Also we may act the words / have, as we hold 
up some object. The action is then followed by the spoken 
words. The next step is to teach you, he, and she^ 
with the forms of to have. 

A large number of action words may be taught by 
acting them and making the pupils say each word as 
they act it. In classroom work with pupils who under- 
stand no English, we can begin by acting and saying 
the words for school directions. These words are as 
follows: position, rest, stand, sit. Later we may add 
the words turn and march, as we use them in class 
movements. 

Care must be taken to give very few words in each 
lesson. Each new word should be fixed in the mind by 
much repetition. A common fault of inexperienced 
teachers is that they make the object method too parrot- 
like. They give the word before they suggest the 
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idea, and the pupils say the word without understand- 
ing it. 

The teaching of the conjugations by the natural method The teach- 
is done by using little sentences ; such as, " I have a book," *"^ ? * ^ 

JO ' ' I conjuga- 

"You have a book," "He has a book." Elach pupil in tionsby 
turn gives the three little sentences, and indicates another ^°^ ^^' 

tences* 

pupil as he gives the second and the third person. To 
attract the attention of all the class during these conjuga- 
tion drills, it is best to let three pupils stand at one time. 
First three girls may be chosen and then three boys. 
Thus he and she will not be confused in the sentences. 
Afterward, girls and boys may stand together. 

An important fact for the teacher to remember is that a The value 
phrase or a short sentence may be learned as quickly and °^ constant 

practice in 

as easily as single words are learned. This is seen by the use of 
the quickness with which children learn little questions or ^^^ pupU's 

J XT J J 1- • 1 J vocabulary. 

commands. New words and phrases are picked up 
every day, as the learner tries to express his thoughts in 
the new language. With every new expression there must 
be much practice in its use, so that the children will 
remember it. New words that are not used do not remain 
in our possession; for it is natural to forget sounds that 
are heard only once or twice. If we hear the same sound 
again and again, it is hard to forget it. Therefore the 
teacher should compel the pupils to practice the use of 
all the words they know. 

Each day the learner has difficulty in expressing some 
thought in English. He is searching for the word or 
phrase that means what he wishes to say. In such a case 
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the teacher may supply the word. When the pupil .hears 
the word that completes the thought, he uses it, and then 
it is added to his vocabulary. Children should be taught 
that when they can say, "What is that in English?" or 
"How do you say that in English?" they have a key to 
the language. 

Most people learn a new language more quickly by 
trying to express their own thoughts in the new language 
than by translating other people's words from the new 
language into their own language. 

Let us compare the wrong method of teaching new words 
with the right method. In the use of the wrong method 
we hear the teacher say first, "This is a book. What 
is this?" The pupil replies, "This is a book." The 
teacher turns to the pupil again and says, "What is 
this?" and the child repeats, "What is this?" The 
child did not distinguish between "This is a book" and 
"What is this?" because the teachei: did not give the idea 
before asking the question. So the words were only sounds 
that the pupil repeated. 

The teacher who has the idea of the right way wiU first 
get the attention of his class. He wiU then suggest the 
question, by taking up the object and looking at it in an 
inquiring manner. The pupil knows before the question 
is asked that the teacher means "What is this?" and his 
mind is already wondering how to express the thought in 
English. Thus, when the words of the question are given 
by the teacher, the pupil's mind grasps them intelligently 
and firmly. The pupil then listens for the name of the 
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object, and when he hears "This is a book," he is ready 
to give the right answer to the question "What is this?" 

To show once more the method of giving the idea before illustrative 
the word is given, let us take the words / can and *^^®° 

lessons • 

/ cannot. Let the teacher place a hat high up on the 
wall so that none of the children can reach it. If a pu- 
pil is told to get the hat, he will think in his own language, 
"I cannot reach the hat." Now the teacher may reach 
the hat, and as he touches it he may say, "I can." The 
pupils will understand "I can." Now the teacher may 
hang the hat a little lower, and the pupil may reach for 
the hat and say, "I can." 

Next the teacher may use a stick and put the hat higher, 
so that he cannot reach it with his hand. He may now 
try to reach the hat and then say, "I cannot." Others 
may try, and as they try they will say, "I cannot." The 
words can and cannot may then be used with other actions 
and objects. 

In teaching adjectives, such as wide, high, narrow. The use of 
round, deep, slow, fast, the teacher may give the idea before *^^ ^^^ . 

, language in 

giving the word, by motions of the hands. The sign Ian- teaching 
guage is very useful in teaching new words. ^ew words. 

In the city of New York, many experiments have been 
tried in evening schools for teaching English to foreigners. 
The teachers who have worked in such schools have found 
that the method of conversation about objects and about 
actions has been most successful. 

A favorite exercise in one of these evening schools is 
as follows: The teacher performs a certain action in 
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front of his class, and one of the pupils, or sometimes all 
of the pupils, will tell what is being done. For example : 
"You are rising." "You stand." "You are looking at 
the door." "You are going to the door." "You open 
the door." "You are looking out of the door." "You 
are turning around." "You are coming to your desk." 
"You sit down." "You are opening the book." 

All this is given by the pupils without any words from 
the teacher at the time. Of course, all the action words 
have been taught in previous lessons. The exercise may 
be changed sometimes by letting one pupil perform certain 
actions, while another pupil tells what is being done. The 
aim in such work is to hold the attention of all while getting 
the greatest possible amount of English spoken by the 
pupils during the lesson period. 

Every successful teacher of language tries to make his 

pupils speak the new language as much as possible. He 

is careful not to take up too much of the lesson period by. 

talking himself, and tries to make the work quick and 

lively. Interesting work, with something being done 

every moment of the time, will hold the attention of aU. 

The length But the teacher has been taught that young children 

of the con- cannot give perfect attention for very many minutes at 

lesson. ^^^ time. This is especially true in learning the words 

of a new language. Therefore the periods for language 

work should be made short. The conversation lesson 

should be not more than ten minutes at a time for very 

little folks, and not more than twenty minutes for the older 

primary pupils. 
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List of Verbs for Early Lessons 

The teacher may find it a help to have at hand the fol- 
lowing list of verbs from which to select in outlining his 
lessons : — 



be 


throw 


ought 


fight 


have 


catch 


hide- 


kill 


come 


push 


send 


pull 


go 


strike 


clap 


lift 


take 


show 


whistle 


raise 


bring 


eat 


work 


lower 


run 


drink 


cut 


swing 


write 


sing 


play 


kick 


read 


cry 


fold 


close 


look 


shout 


tie 


open 


see 


call 


break 


find 


drop 


bend 


sharpen 


wash 


give 


turn 


whip 


clean 


pick 


march 


hop 


sweep 


carry 


bow 


drive 


dig 


fall 


lead 


jump 


smell 


make 


follow 


fly 


taste 


do 


help 


buy 


mix 


may 


sit 


sell 


cook 


tell 


stand 


pay 


boil 


saw 


tear 


spend 


shall 


mend 


crush 


borrow 


rub 


lay 


hear 


lend 


sift 


wave 


weave 


feel 


hold 


ring 


say 


will 


ask 


chop 


harrow 


swim 


hammer 


plow 


thresh 


spread 


grind 


touch 


lie 


beckon 


sew 


pound 


steal 


dry 


study 


must 


plant 


learn 


thank 


bum 


grow 


spoil 


please 
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Order of Introducing the Verbs 

It will be found convenient to use the imperative fre- 
quently in the earliest lessons, along with the present tense 
indicative. The progressive present should come next,« 
and in all the early work, interrogative sentences may alter- 
nate with the declaratives. Next should come the pret- 
erite indicative, and after it the future tense; then the 
present perfect tense. The past perfect and future per- 
fect tenses will not be needed in the first two years' work 
of most classes. 

Can should not be introduced until after several lessons, 
and may should come still later, being used only in asking 
and giving permission. Names of tenses should not be 
taught in the first and second years. Only by practice 
should the pupils be taught how to say what they wish. 

Action verbs require but little effort to fix them in the 
minds of the pupils. The important thing is to have 
actions performed and to make the pupils talk about the 
actions at the time. Along with many verbs, the prepo- 
sitions m, on, under, over, behind, around, out, from, to, 
with, by, etc., may be taught. 

Teaching Composition 

Composition, as understood in language study, is the 
art of putting words together properly in sentences to 
express our thoughts. The sentences are grouped in 
paragraphs, and often several paragraphs are needed to 
form the whole discussion, narrative, or description, as 
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the task before us may be. While composition is an art The art of 
in which the best writers constantly try to improve them- ^"^"^8 
selves, it is also an art that may be learned by every j^^^ English 
schoolboy or schoolgirl. The pupil can learn to put his an attain- 
simple thought on paper in correct language, and this ™^° ^^ 
simple correct English is the product of schools where good each pupa, 
teaching is done. 

How shall we teach the art of composition? Somehow 
we must lead the children away from the idea that com- 
position is something almost hopelessly hard. We must 
show them how easy it is to make the pen or the pencil 
speak our thoughts so that other people may read them. 

But we should show the pupils also that before we can Oral com- 
make the pencil speak our thoughts, we must learn how to P^"*®^ 

should pre- 

get these thoughts ready for the pencil. Careful thinking ^6^^ written 
is the first thing for the child to learn, and here he needs the work, 
teacher's guidance; so oral composition should precede 
the written work. 

With beginners in composition, let the teacher try the 
plan of writing upon the blackboard a series of well- 
ordered questions on the subject for the day's composition. 
Let the teacher and class then develop the answers to 
the questions by conversation upon the subject. These 
answers, if guided and corrected by teacher and class, 
will form a readable little composition. Much thought, 
however, must be given to the choice and order of the 
questions. 

After these answers have been developed, the pupils 
may be given paper and be required to write their composi- 
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tions. Care must be taken that no pupil writes down 
the sentences during the oral work. The questions as 
asked by the teacher may be left upon the blackboard 
to guide the class in writing upon the subject. 

To illustrate this method, let us take two or three 
subjects and see what can be made of them: — 

QUESTIONS ABOUT RICE 

Where does the rice grow? 

Who planted the rice? 

Why did the farmer plant the rice? 

What kind of weather is good for rice ? 

How do we know that the rice is getting ripe? 

What will the farmer do when the rice is ripe? 

After he has cut it, what will he do next? 

Is the palay good to eat now? 

What must the farmer do to the palay before it is good to eat? 

What is the principal food of the Filipinos? 

When completed, the little composition should be about 
as follows : — 

RICE 

The rice grows in the wet land. The farmer plants rice be- 
cause his family needs it for food. Wet weather is good for rice, 
because it needs much water. We know thiit the rice is getting 
ripe, when we see it turning yellow. When the rice is ripe, the 
farmer will cut it. Next he will beat the straw until the grain falls 
out. The grain we call palay. It is not yet good to eat. The 
farmer must pound the palay in a mortar to take the brown husks 
from the white grains. The white rice is the principal food of the 
Filipinos. 

QUESTIONS ABOUT THE MANGO 

Who likes ripe mangos? 

In what month are the mangos ripe ? 
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How do we know when they are ripe? 
What kind of flesh has the mango-? 
Is the mango seed small? 
What color is the mango seed ? 
Is the mango tree large or small? 
What kind of flowers has the mango? 

THE MANGO 

Everybody likes ripe mangos. The mangos get ripe in the 
month of June. We know that they are ripe, because they are 
yellow and soft and they smell good. The flesh of the mango is 
yellow and soft and sweet. The mango seed is large. It is white 
and flat. Most of the mango trees are very large when they are 
old. Their flowers are small and grow in bunches. 

It is not expected, nor is it desirable, that, after Originality 
working out answers to the questions upon the topic, all ° ^^^!^ 
the compositions should be aUke. The questions and encouraged, 
answers are merely to direct the child's train of thought. 
We should leave him free to put in any ideas of his own. 
Some difl&culty may be found when children answer 
the questions with YeSy and No, but this may easily be 
corrected. 

After a pupil has answered the questions, sometimes 
he may be asked to notice the various statements that 
he has made. The teacher may then show how several 
statements may be combined into a longer sentence by 
using the conjunctions andj because, but, etc. 

The whole aim of the teacher should be to make the 
child think upon the subject, and to direct this thought 
in an orderly, definite movement. 

Take for one more example, the subject of *'The Locust." 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT THE LOCUST 

Is the locust a friend to the farmer? 

Why is he an enemy ? 

How does the locust rob the poor farmer? 

How do farmers catch the locusts ? 

What is done with locusts that are caught? 

THE LOCUST 

The locust is not a friend to the. farmer. He is an enemy, be- 
cause he robs the poor farmer. He robs him by cutting down the 
rice and eating it. The farmers catch locusts by driving them into 
big nets or by digging big ditches for them to fall into. Some 
people eat the locusts that are caught, and some feed the locusts to 
the pigs. 

Tke Choice of Subjects 

The age of Some teacheis are not successful in their choice of subjects 
the pupil to fQj. composition work. The subjects should be attractive 

be consid- 

ered in the ^® *^^ child, and only those will be so about which he has 
choice of something to tell. Every child in school will be found eager 

-position ,, gj,, i„f,^,tj,,^ ^,,, ^,,, ,,g,, ,^, t, ,,^^, it. 

Here in the child's surroundings are many topics of interest 
to him, about which he will be only too glad to tell, if 
given the opportunity or the suggestion. The average age 
of the class should determine whether the teacher may give 
as a subject "Making Kites," or "The Coffee Tree"; 
that is, whether the subject must be adapted to young 
children, or suited to older boys and girls. Of course the 
same subject may be taken by all, but we should not expect 
the same serious thought from the little boy or girl that 
we expect from the older pupil. A list of subjects chosen 
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mostly from familiar scenes could be made up by any 
teacher. It would be educative to choose occasionally a 
topic about which the children would have to learn some 
facts by looking for certain objects of animal or plant life, 
and studying these carefully. A list of suggested topics 
is appended. 

MARINE SUBJECTS 

The Coral. The Crab. The Fisherman. The Banca. Mak- 
ing a Banca. The Man with a Lamp on his Head. Oysters. The 
Shark. The Cuttlefish. The Sting-ray. Flying Fish. What 
Makes the Ocean Sparkle at Night. The Steamboat. The Sailing 
Ship. The Battleship. How a Sailor Finds his Way at Sea. The 
Swordfish. The Lighthouse. The Turtle. The Whale. 

SUBJECTS FROM ANIMAL LIFE 

The Spider and His Work. The Centipede. White Ants. The 
Iguana. Little Lizards : Their Homes and Their Food. The 
Crocodile, or Caiman. Snakes, Big and Little. Bees and Honey. 
Monkeys. Bats. The Mousang. The Deer. Wild Pigs. 

girls' work 

Roasting Coffee. Cooking Coffee. Cooking Chocolate. Coco- 
nut Candy. Popped Rice. Peanut Candy. Pulling Cane Sugar 
Candy. A Good Dinner. Cooking Fish. Cooking a Chicken. 
Making Rice Pudding. Making Com Bread. Roasting Ears of 
Com. Making Vegetable Soup. Cooking Fmit. Making Starch. 
Washing Clothes. Drying Clothes. My Choice of a Dress. 

INDUSTRIAL SUBJECTS 

Cleaning Abacd. Making Rope. Making Pots. Making a 
Basket. Making Salt. Cooking Sugar. Harvesting Rice. Ha^ 
vesting Peanuts. Making a Garden. Making Candles. Hat Mak- 
ing. The Blacksmith. The Silversmith. The Tailor. Sawing 
Boards from Trees. Taking Care of Horses. Teaching Young 
Horses to Work. Making a Boat. Making a Wheelbarrow. 
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Other For Other subjects, we may take those that deal with 

subjects. ^}jg home life of the boys and girls, or the Filipino games, 

such as, **Sacate," **A la Bandera," kicking the bamboo 

ball, etc. Later, for conversation exercises in the class, 

encourage the children to tell little stories. Then have 

the class write the story. Sometimes tell the children a 

little story. Do not read it to them, but tell it in very 

simple language. Then let them write it, but take care 

that it is a very short story. 

Correcting Compositions 

Each child In this work, which if well done requires a great deal of 
^ ^7^ time and patience, the teacher should gradually weed out the 

a composi- *-^ . 

tion book, pupils' mistakes. Every child should have a composition 
book. The composition should be written on the left-hand 
pa^e, with a good wide margin for correction marks, and the 
carefully rewritten work should be on the right-hand page. 
Do not allow pages to be removed, but cause every child 
to take great care of his book by announcing that the 
books will be marked in order of excellence, and the beil 
ones shown to the concejales or tenientes. Sometimes a 
little prize or special honor may be provided for those who 
have the neatest and best books. 
Special In correcting, the teacher should have a list of signs 

signs may whose meaning will be understood by the pupils and which 

be used in 

making cor- ^an be used by them in making their own corrections. 

rectioDs. They should be allowed to bring their books to the teacher 
when they do not understand the sign. It is better to use 
red ink in marking the work. A credit mark. A, B, C, 
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etc., or a percentage mark, will cause the child to try hard 
to write well. Some signs that have proved useful to the 
writer are the following : — 

A — Something left out. 
S — Spelling wrong. 
T — Wrong tense. 
P — Punctuation wrong. 
W — Wrong word. 
N — Not neat. 
( ?) — Not true. 
C — Capital letter should be used. 
P.P. — Make a new paragraph here. 
( ) — Omit this. 
The correction marks should be made on the margin 
of the book, and the word, or words, where the error is, 
should be underlined. Other signs may be invented by 
the teacher. 

In conclusion, do not forget that the aim of composition The aim of 
work is the natural expression, in simple^ clear English^ 0} the composition 

work 

child's own thought, not that of the teacher. Do not expect 
more than a few very short sentences from second grade 
pupils, and do not allow the more advanced pupils to write 
long compositions. Be content to develop good oral com- 
position first, and remember that with beginners this must 
always precede written composition. At least two new com- 
positions a week are necessary if the boys and girls are to 
advance, but it must be seen that every one has carefully 
rewritten the corrected work before beginning a new 
task. 
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Suggested Order of Work 



Monday. 



Tuesday. 



Conversation upon the chosen topic, followed by 
writing the composition. 

Take up the most common mistakes and illustrate 
them in the conversation lesson. Have the pupils 
help in the corrections. Select some who have 
made the errors to rewrite the corrected sentences 
upon the board, and make them tell the faults in 
the sentences. 
Wednesday. Begin new work, requiring those who have not 

corrected properly to finish both correction and 
new work before being dismissed. There is no 
lesson more needed by Filipino boys and girls 
than that of finishing all reasonable tasks within 
the time given for them. Each day's work must 
be done promptly and well. Thus a pride in 
businesslike habits and a sense of responsibility 
will be developed. 

Corrections and rewriting as before. 

Spend the hour in reviewing the mistakes of the week 
and in consultation over the results shown in the 
books. This gives time for a general close inspec- 
tion of the week's work, in which the deserving 
pupils may be encouraged and the careless or 
lazy ones may be made to finish before they are 
allowed to go home. 

In acquiring a new language, composition work is very 
necessary. If possible, it should be given at least half of 
the time allowed for desk work. Conscientious work will 
show its results in the rapid improvement of the boys and 
girls. 

This is the teacher's greatest reward, to recognize in his 
pupils the results of his many hours of patient toiL 



Thursday. 
Fbiday. 
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Letter Writing 

This is a subject to be begun in the third year. It must What a 
be taught with great care. The pupils should think of a ^^"^^ . 

rcallv IS. 

letter as simply a little talk with somebody. They should 
express what they wish to say just as if the person to whom 
they are writing were present. They should be sure, too, 
that the person will understand what is written. So the 
letter must be made up of simple, direct statements, or 
questions. 

The children should be taught to avoid using too many 
words in a letter, and to end the letter when they have said 
what is necessary. 

Different forms of letters should be taught. The letter 
to a friend or relative is not like a letter to a stranger. A 
business letter, a letter of friendship, a letter of recommen- 
dation, a note of invitation, — each has its proper form. 

Letter writing should begin with a lesson in the ad- The various 
dressing of an envelope. This lesson may also be a lesson ^^^ ^ ^^® 

. teaching of 

m penmanship. letter writ- 

Next, the teacher may explain that the heading of a ing. 
letter is written to show the address of the writer and to 
give the date on which the letter is written. He should 
give forms of salutations that after this may be used in 
writing the various kinds of letters. 

The teacher who has been accustomed to writing letters 
in the Spanish style, must study the English forms of 
letters. Any American teacher will be able to help him in 
this. One of the principal aims in writing a letter should 
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be sincerity ; that is, omitting the flattering phrases and 
the many words that mean very little. We can be re- 
spectful, polite, or affectionate, in a letter, by using the 
words "Yours respectfully," or "Yours truly," or "Your 
affectionate brother." The Spanish ending, "S. S. Q. B. 
S. M." should not be used in concluding an English letter. 

Teaching Pupils to Read 

There are several methods that have been followed by 
teachers in beginning the work of teaching pupils to read, 
and it may be well for us to consider the most common ones, 
in order to decide which is the best method for Philippine 
schools. 
The ABC In the old-fashioned school, to learn the alphabet was 
the first task given a pupil when he entered the school. 
This is called the ABC method, and proceeds by 
teaching the pupil to spell out the words. The chief 
fault in this method is that it teaches the pupil to pay 
more attention to the forms of words than to the ideas 
represented by them. 

Another criticism that is made of the ABC plan is that 
the child is required to do two things at the same time; 
namely, to learn to spell while he is learning to read. 
Now good reading is interpreting instantly, and pronounc- 
ing without hesitation, the signs of ideas. Spelling natu- 
rally comes from memory pictures of whole words, which 
are easily called up when we want to write them. Reading 
will teach s pelting j but spelling must not be depended upon 
to tea^h good reading. 



method. 
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In the phonetic (from phonic, meaning sound) method The pho- 
netic 

method. 



of teaching reading, the sounds, and the signs for sounds, ^^^^^ 



are taught before their names are known. Children are 
required to use the sounds in learning to read. Thus, to 
read the word hat, the pupil learns to make the sounds of 
A, a, and /. He then learns to recognize the sign for each 
sound as it is placed upon the blackboard, or shown upon 
a card or chart. He can then give the three sounds in 
order, when they are written hat. This method must be 
made simple by giving only the short and long sounds of the 
most common vowels at first, and the teacher must be care- 
ful to drill long enough on each sound to fix it well in the 
pupil's mind before introducing another. 

There are so many different sounds of vowels in English, 
that a teacher may easily confuse his pupils and discourage 
them by giving too many sounds in his first few lessons. 
Poor and unskilful teaching of phonics makes it a very 
difficult study even for advanced pupils. This method, 
if used by itself, becomes too much occupied with the 
study of sounds. It is not so easy with little children as 
the teaching of whole words as symbols of ideas. The 
irregularity of Enghsh pronunciation makes this method 
rather difficult. 

The word method is the method by which children learn The word 
to distinguish one word from another just as they notice the ™^^^*^^* 
differences between different objects. The words of the first 
reading lessons are those that have been used in the 
first object lessons, or which stand for the pictures on the 
chart. They must be short words and easy to pronounce. 
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The object is seen, talked about, and its name is pro- 
noxmced distinctly by the teacher. The pupils then pro- 
nounce the word in turn. Next the teacher points to the 
object, or to its picture on the chart, and quickly writes the 
word in large letters on the blackboard. Different pupils 
are then called to make the word on the board, and some, 
perhaps, to draw the object for which it stands. 

After several names of objects have been learned, they 
may be written on the board in three or four columns, each 
column containing the same words, but with the words in 
different order; as,— 

boy girl ball dog 

girl dog boy girl 

ball boy girl ball 

dog ball dog boy 

The pupils may then be called upon to point out the 
same word in different columns, and to pronounce the 
word as they point to it. 

We may suppose that the pupils have learned "A dog," 
"A cat," "This is a dog," "I have a ball," etc. The next 
step should be to form other little sentences from the names 
of the objects and the two or three verbs that are known. 
The reading of these little sentences from the blackboard 
or chart should be practiced. The sentences should be 
written down in columns, and the order of them varied, so 
that the pupil has to depend upon really knowing every 
word as soon as it meets his eye. 

In the Philippine schools, it will be necessary to com- 
bine the phonetic method with this object and word 
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methcxi, and to teach some word building, but this may Combining 
come later in the work, after the children have learned ^^« P^^'^j^^c 

and word 

to read a good many words and short sentences. methods. 

In connection with the beginniifg work, after three or 
four lessons, the teacher may use a few simple adjectives, 
such as bigy IMe, round, long, short, red, white, black, etc. 
These should be used with the words that are known and 
not with the new words. The teacher should remember Children 
that one new thing learned at a time is all that can generally should be 

Eiven only 

be expected from children, and also that constant reviews one new 
are necessary. A new verb should be given to the children thing at a 
every few lessons, and the vocabulary that has been taught ^^^ ° 
should be written down by the teacher in his note-book, so 
that he may review it and plan new review lessons by using 
the known words in many different ways. 

The work of phonics may be introduced by the use of The intro- 
simple words with which the children are familiar. In <l"ctionof 

phomcs. 

selecting these words, the teacher should think of the par- 
ticular sound which he wishes to teach. The words are 
analyzed simply, taken apart, and put together again. 
In doing this, the names of the letters are given, and the 
child finds that he knows how to say the word as it is put 
together, for he recognizes it. 

This work may be given only for a few minutes every day, 
after the pupils know enough words to begin with, but the 
teacher should plan it carefully and continue to drill upon 
the same vowel until it is well learned. . 

After the pupils have made some progress in this work, 
giXHips of sounds may be pointed out, such as an, and, ing. 
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These are taken as unit sounds, just as at first the single 
letters are taken as unit sounds. They are called pho- 
nograms. 

Thus, by adding different letters we may get many 
different words from the same phonogram. Taking an, 
a sound that is known by the pupils, we can make ran, 
wan, can, /an ; with and we can make /and, ^and, Aand, 
6and; with ing, we can make ring, ring, ftring, sting. 
Reading at The aim of this method is to teach the pupils to read at 
^^^ * sight any combination 0} letters. In time the children are 

able to pronounce readily almost any new word they see. 
They do this with the longer words by pronouncing the 
syllables in order, or by saying the phonograms as they 
come. 

Care should be taken not to make the work too scientific 
and mechanical. The best plan for the inexperienced 
teacher will be to select lists of phonograms and learn 
them. Let him then study his next English lesson and 
notice the phonograms in that lesson. In using phonics, 
the simple vowel sounds should be taught first, and the 
children, as they write the soimds, should be required also 
to make the sounds just as the teacher does. Do not give 
rules; they are useless with beginners. Try to keep the 
work simple and interesting. 

Pronunciation and Spelling 

In all this work it is very important that the teacher's 
pronunciation shall be perfect, and that he shall correct 
a faulty sound until the pupil gets it right. It is harder 
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to correct a mispronunciation that has been practiced The neces- 

a few times bv the child, than to teach several new sounds ^^^^ o^ per- 
fect pro- 
correctly. Some children will have special difficulties, and nuncktion 

it will seem impossible for some pupils to' give certain by the 

sounds. The use of b for v, and the interchanging of / ^^*^ ^^' 

and p, are very common among Filipinos ; another great 

difficulty is the correct sound of thy often pronounced 

like d. Some children seem unable to pronounce sh, 

and invariably give sail for shall. The use of e before 

words beginning with s, such as school, street, stone, which 

are often pronounced eschool, estreet, estone, is another 

fault. The correct sounds of the long vowels, a, e, 0, are 

difficult for many pupils. The teacher should notice 

what things are hard for children to learn. He will find 

it valuable to put these things down in a note-book and 

ask for help in the teachers' class. 

The best plan for overcoming difficulties with the con- Suggestions 

sonants is to illustrate before the class the position and use ^^^ °^^^" 

of the tongue, Kps, and teeth in forming the sounds. The ;"£ V 

pupil who cannot give th properly may be told to place his culties in 

tongue between his teeth and to make the sound after the P/^^"'^^^^- 

° tion. 

teacher. In making the sound of v, he may be told to 
touch the lower lip with his upper teeth. He may be 
shown the difiFerence between h and v, by being required to 
press the lips together and to make the explosive sound. 
The letter / may also be shown to be almost the same as v. 
In making both of these sounds, the upper teeth are 
placed against the lower lip ; but when we say /, we use 
only the breath in making the sound, and when we say v, 
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the voice is used. If the pupil is made to do these things 

repeatedly, after observing how the teacher does them, he 

will soon know how to make the difficult sounds, and may 

easily be corrected whenever he makes a mistake. 

Correct Correct spelling is closely connected with right pronun- 

spelHng is ciation. Many of the older children in our schools have 

cosey con- j^g^^^j ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ write in the native dialect. In leam- 

nected with 

correct pro- ing to read, they followed the Spanish sounds of the letters ; 

nunciation. g^ j|. jg natural for them to spell an English word according 
to the Spanish rule for its sound. Or they will pronounce 
a new word in English by giving the Spanish sounds to the 
letters. Thus "bird" will be wrongly pronounced, as if it 
were "beard" ; "study" will be pronounced "stoody," etc. 
It will be noticed that pupils whose pronimciation is 
correct will make few mistakes in spelling. Therefore 
we see once more the great importance of practicing every 
new word until its sounds are given correctly by all the 
pupils. 

Mental Spelling depends also upon a correct mental picture 

pictures of Qf ^jjg word. If the teacher will think of some familiar 

words sin £Lid 

in spelling, word, he Can bring before his mind a picture of the word 
as it looks when written or printed. The child should 
be taught to look very closely at a new word. Then the 
teacher may point out that part of the word in which a 
mistake in spelling might easily be made, for example, 
a difference in the order of the vowels for the same sound, 
as shown in the words receive and believe; or the presence 
of silent letters such as a in meat, which leaves the pronun- 
ciation like meet. 
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The teacher should know by previous study what words 
in the new lesson the children are going to find difficult. 
He should then study how to fix the forms and sounds of 
these words in their minds. 

It is not necessary to prepare lists of difficult words, 
which the child will perhaps never need to use. Teach him 
to pronounce and write correctly the words that he needs 
in his school work. If he is properly trained in the English 
sounds by use of phonograms, he can pronounce a new 
word when he sees it. Too much time is wasted in schools 
by requiring children to spell hundreds of words that they 
do not imderstand. Leave the high school words until 
the boy is ready to do high school work. 

Lists of words for spelling exercises should be made up How to 
of those words that the pupils most frequently mis-spell. ^ ^^.^^ 
The teacher should copy these from day to day in a little book for 
book. This book will become the spelling book for his pr™ary 

pupils. 

primary school. Spelling should be both written and oral 
in the same lesson. This will give the three impressions 
of hearing, seeing, and making the words. 

Rapid drill in oral spelling is one of the very best ways The value of 
to make the children pronounce correctly. At first the ?^^^ ^P^^^' 
teacher should pronounce the words for the children to 
spell, but after the children have learned to distinguish 
the difiFerent sounds, some pupil should be made to pro- 
nounce the words for the others to spell. 

It has been suggested in this chapter that pupils learn 
to write the words as they learn to read them. Some edu- 
cators say that very young children sHould be allowed to 
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Teaching 
simultane- 
ously the 
subjects of 
reading 
and writing. 



print their first words. If this is allowed, the printing 
should be much like the round vertical script, and in any 
case young children should be required to write or print large 
letters at first. Using large script will fix the curves of the 
lettei-s in the child's mind and will help him to make each 
letter correctly, for the form of the letter is thus brought 
out in more detail. The teacher may also accustom the 
children to use both printing and script in order that 
they may find no difficulty in reading from the primer 
chart what the teacher has written on the blackboard. 



The 

meaning of 
every word 
should be 
understood 



Reading and Language Work 

After the children have learned to read short sentences 
and are far enough advanced to begin a first reader, they 
should be given such reading matter as is suited to their 
ability. This reading should be about things that will 
interest them. It should also be interesting and fuU of 
meaning for the teacher. The object of learning to read 
is not merely to be able to recognize and to say the words 
on the printed page. The pupil should understand the 
meaning of every word. Every young child is glad when 
his teacher promises to tell the class a story, and if the 
story is a good one and is well told, the interest of the class 
will be held to the end. Learning to read is learning to get 
stories for one^s self out of bookSy and all reading for little 
folks should be planned to satisfy this desire for stories. 

To arouse interest, the teacher may tell the story in part 
and then say, "We will now open our books and read 
what happened next." 
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Just as the teacher tells a story naturally and well, and All reading 

as the children tell with easy, natural expression what they *^°"^ 

, , . - . , . should have 

know, so this manner of expression must characterize fo^^g 



aim 



interesting reading. The best reading is just like talking, clear, natu- 
This is why many readers for beginners are written in the ^ ^^'^" 
form of question and answer, or as if some one were sup- 
posed to be speaking out of the book. The children read 
such matter as it is intended to be read, in a conversa- 
tional tone. All reading aloud should have for its aim this 
natural expression. 

To give the children the right pronunciation and in- 
flection of the words in a new reading lesson, the teacher 
should first read a page while the children listen. The 
pupils will then make fewer mistakes. Before any reading 
of the page is attempted, it is a good plan to pick out the 
new and difficult words of the lesson and ask different 
pupils to explain these words. 

As already stated, reading should be one of the studies 
that the child likes best. It should be taught in a way that 
attracts and interests the child. 

The teacher will not get the best results if he mixes How best to 
too much language work with the reading lessons. It is J^"^ ^^^ 
better to assign one recitation period to language work and work and 
one to reading. In the first period, teach the new words reading. 
of the following reading lesson ; in the case of names of 
objects, and action words, show the objects and illustrate 
the actions, until every child understands the words. If 
the word is one not easily illustrated, such as very^ when, 
far, the teacher may give the equivalent in the children's 
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The proper 
way to cor- 
rect mis- 
takes in a 
pupil's 
reading. 



Language 
work 

should not 
be made a 
formal study 
of rules. 



dialect, and then require the English word in many 
sentences. Put the words on the blackboard, and give 
some drill in recognizing and in writing them. It is a good 
plan to look in the reading lesson for old words that have 
not been met for some time, and have sentences made that 
will require the use of these words. When the class comes 
to the reading lesson, the teacher can then give all his 
attention to bringing out the interest of the story, encourag- 
ing conversation about it, and securing natural expression. 
He should not interrupt the child in the middle of a sen- 
tence. This will cause the pupil to be afraid of making 
a mistake. The child should be taught to have confidence 
in himself and to read without hesitating. Let the child 
finish expressing the thought and then, if some, mistake 
has been made, ask the others if they heard a mistake. 
After the mistake has been corrected by some one, the 
child who made the mistake may read the sentence once 
more. 

For the second half of the second year's work, an edition 
of Robinson Crusoe well illustrated, and with the language 
made simple to suit the ability of the class, will hold the 
interest and give the pupils many new ideas. Or a series 
of short stories of Philippine life which children can 
appreciate would be excellent material for reading and 
language work. 

In addition to reading comes its supplementary branch, 
known as language work or practice in correct speech. 
This work should be taught in such a manner that it will 
not be a formal study of rules. It should consist simply of 
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drills in the correct ways of saying things. In the primary 
grades, let the teacher's decision, "This is the right way," 
always settle the matter, without grammatical rules. 

The language recitation may often be planned to repro- 
duce in short statements what has been read in the reading 
lesson. These statements may be given orally by the pupils, 
and the teacher may correct any wrong use of language 
by giving the pupil the right form. At times it may be well 
to allow the class to make the corrections. The teacher 
may then write the corrected sentences on the blackboard. 

Later, the pupils may copy these corrected sentences Three ways 
neatly on paper or in little note-books. In this way, the ? ^°^P^^^ 
pupil first hears the sentence, then speaks it, and after- correct 
wards writes it. Thus, three impressions are given to the ^°"^^ °^ 
right form of words to express the desired thought. So the 
work of expressing thought in correct language may go on 
from the easy to the more difficult. We should remember 
that the young child's supply of ideas is limited, and that 
he may get many from the stories that his teacher tells, or 
that the child reads in his reader. Then he should be 
helped to say the thought in good English. Finally, the 
correct forms of speech should be impressed upon him by 
writing, and at times by reading from his sentence book. 

A Brief Review of Points covered in This Chapter 

In teaching pupils to read, we should begin with the 
word method, assisted by the use of objects, pictures, and 
blackboard drawing. There should be much drill upon 
the words taught imtil all the pupils know them and can 
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pronounce them readily at sight. This work may often 
be given at the same lime with the earliest conversation 
lessons. Later, the phonetic method may be employed 
in teaching the sounds and the names of letters, and phono- 
grams will make the work of word building more rapid and 
easy. By this last method, the child may gradually be- 
come able to pronounce any new word at sight by sepa- 
rating it into syllables and phonograms. 

Reading should be interesting work for both teacher and 
pupil, if right methods and good material can be had. 
It should aim at clear, natural expression, which resembles 
spoken words or talking. 

Language work in the primary grades should be based 
chiefly upon the reading lessons, and should aim simply at 
teaching correct expression without teaching grammatical 
rules. Lessons consisting of conversation upon objects 
should precede the language work, which is not formally 
begun until the second year. Correct speech must be re- 
quired in every study. The practice of copying the cor- 
rected sentences in note-books will be of great help in 
fixing in the child's mind the correct forms of expression. 

Finally, it should be remembered that the teacher of 
language should be able to tell stories to children in an 
interesting manner, and should use this art to hold their 
attention in the reading and language work. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

What is the natural method of learning a new language ? 
What do we mean by " action words " ? Give an original 
illustration of your answer. 
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What is the best way to begin the teachino; of the conjugations ? 
How rapidly should new words be added to a child's vocabu- 
lary? 

m 

In what order should the tenses of verbs be introduced ? 

Why should language and conversation lessons be short? 

What help should be given the pupil before he begins to write a 
composition ? 

What is the value of keeping composition work in a note -book? 

Describe the parts of a letter. 

What are the essentials of letter writing? 

Describe the three methods of teaching reading. 

What method seems best adapted to Philippine schools? 

How may reading and language work be correlated to the best 
advantage ? 



CHAPTER II 



ARITHMETIC 



The study 
of arithme- 
tic teaches 
accuracy 
and good 
judgment. 



Why some 
pupils 
think 
arithmetic 
hard and 
uninter- 
esting. 



Its Importance in the School Curriculum 

One of the chief values of the study of arithmetic lies in 
its power to develop the reasoning faculty in children. Be- 
cause arithmetic is almost entirely reasoning about quan- 
tities or magnitudes, it has been called the logic of the 
common schools. Arithmetic is an exact study. It should 
teach accuracy and good judgment; it should train the 
pupil to see clearly the relations between numbers. If 
it is properly taught, arithmetic will brighten the mind 
more quickly than any other study of the school. It will 
give the child greater power of reasoning out the facts 
taught by other studies. 

Arithmetic is often taught in a mechanical, lifeless 
manner, that makes it seem to the child merely a set of 
exercises and rules for obtaining answers to set problems. 
A knowledge of the rules and processes of arithmetic will 
not always give the child the kind of ability that we desire 
him to have. He may know many rules, and yet be imable 
to solve the problems that come into his daily life. 

In studying arithmetic, the pupil is obliged to go slowly. 
He must learn his lessons step by step. The understand- 
ing of each new fact depends upon something learned in 
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a former lesson. If the pupil has failed to learn the prin- 
ciple that came before his new lesson, he cannot proceed. 
This fact is true of other studies, but it is especially im- 
portant to remember when teaching arithmetic. 

The teacher should be careful, therefore, to give much Thorough- 
practice upon each step that is taken. Frequent drills and ^^' ^^ 

rapid prog- 

reviews should always be a part of the work. Thoraugh- ^^^ should 
ness, and not merely the desire to report rapid progress, betheteach- 
should be the teacher^ s ideal. 

The proof that thorough work has been done in teach- 
ing arithmetic is seen when the pupils can do their tasks 
rapidly as well as correctly. Correct work that is slow 
and laborious is not altogether satisfactory. The children 
should become expert as well as accurate, so that they can 
solve their problems with ease and rapidity. This result 
can be obtained only by much practice upon each 
principle that is taught. Many problems depending on 
the same principle must be solved before the class is ready 
to take up something new. 

Arithmetic is of two kinds, mental and written. " Men- Mental and 
tal" refers to that part of the work which can be performed ^/"^^ . 

^ *- *■ anthmetic 

without writing down any figures. Its results are stated defined, 
orally. Written arithmetic deals with quantities too 
large to be handled without writing down parts of the 
work for review and comparison. Its processes are so 
long that it is impossible or difficult to carry them out 
mentally. Many teachers, however, permit written work 
to be done with very simple problems, and do not 
attempt to develop and increase the child's power to 
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solve problems mentally. This is a serious fault in 

teaching arithmetic. 
One of the One of the tests of a good teacher of arithmetic is the 
tests of a amount of rapid f correct mental work his pupils can do 

good teacher 

ofarith- ^^^ fairly difficult problems. It is wonderful how 
metic. quickly children's ability in mental arithmetic can be 

increased. 

Just as the athlete astonishes the imtrained man by his 
bodily powers of activity, strength, and endurance, so 
well-trained pupils will astonish visitors to the school by 
their rapid mental solution of problems. In mental 
arithmetic, the mind at first works slowly and with 
difficulty, like a rusty machine ; but its speed and ease of 
movement increase with practice. Therefore, in all the 
work of arithmetic, we should try to do as much as possible 
orally, taking up the pencil or chalk only when it is really 
necessary. 

An exception to the last statement may be taken by some 
teachers, when they think of this method in connection 
with the work of little children beginning arithmetic; 
for they will say that it is necessary for the beginner to 
write and copy figures a great deal. This is true; for 
at first. the impressions of different numbers and quanti- 
ties must be made very thoroughly, and the child must be 
drilled by seeing, hearing, and making the signs of quanti- 
ties until they are very familiar to him. Rapid, easy 
mental work may, however, come quite early in the first 
year and may gradually lead up to problems more difficult 
of solution. 
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Old and New Methods of Teaching Arithmetic 

The old-fashioned text-books divide the subject of The old- 
arithmetic into numeration, addition, subtraction, multi- ^^^h^o^^^ 

' method. 

plication, division, factors, fractions, decimal fractions, 
and so on until the end. In the old-fashioned school, a 
pupil had to work at addition until he was able to add 
large numbers. These numbers were often so large that 
they were entirely beyond his understanding. He then 
took up subtraction and studied that as a separate topic 
until he could subtract billions from quadrillions. Then 
came multiplication, which was treated in the same manner, 
and so he went through the list of subjects found in the 
ordinary text-book on arithmetic. 

The old-fashioned method became too abstract by re- 
quiring yoyng children to handle numbers beyond their 
powers of understanding. It did not give them early prac- 
tice in seeing the properties of smaller quantities. Num- 
bers and figures were often like strange signs, which, if 
they were handled according to the rule, would come out 
with certain desired results. The problem could be proved 
correct or incorrect by certain rules of working, and the 
child was content if the right answer could be obtained by 
these rules of operations. 

There was not enough work that required the pupil 
to determine what particular operation was necessary and 
to give his reasons for it. 

The chief difference between the old and the new way of The mod- 
teaching arithmetic is found in a greater use of the analytic ^^^ method. 
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method in the modem schools. More attention is given 
to "Why'' than to "How." The child begins his study 
of numbers by counting objects, by drawing groups of 
Numbe objects, and by learning the symbols or figures that stand 
are taught for groups or quantities of objects. Thus the work be- 
first by con- gjj^g j^y using only concrete objects. The child learns first 

Crete objects i . i ... 

—then in to See relations between the numerical quantities them- 
abstract selves, and afterwards to compare the numbers or fig- 
ures that represent quantities. 

In this respect, modem arithmetic methods are more 
concrete. The child is led very slowly and carefully to 
the use of larger numbers, and during the first six months 
he is not given combinations beyond twenty. He does 
not as a rule learn to use the multiplication table beyond 
ten times, until he is near the end of the second year. 

From the first lesson, the child is taught to, count and 
is drilled in all possible combinations of each number that 
is taken up for study. He is made to draw objects and 
groups of objects in order to fix in his mind the ideas of 
quantity or magnitude. Cutting and folding paper is 
used to develop the sense of number. Colored charts 
and diagrams are made to illustrate for the child the proper- 
ties of number. The division of lines, rectangles, squares, 
circles, and many other figures, form a part of this work. 

After each concrete illustration, the same numbers are 
taught in abstract forms, and the signs of addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division are taught in con- 
nection with numbers less than ten. From the operation 
performed with objects the child is given, or helped to 
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make for himself, tables upon which he is drilled in rapid 
abstract operations. 

The Teacher^s Inventive Power called into Play 

Here it may be well to suggest a part of the teacher's The value 
work in arithmetic that deserves special attention from o^o"gi'^al 

devices in 

the fact that it helps greatly in securing attention, interest, teaching 
and a clearer understanding of the subject. This work is small 
the devising of plans for making numbers appeal to the 
child in every possible way. The teacher can easily make 
charts for rapid drills in adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
and dividing with small numbers. The supervisor of 
schools may be able to furnish a supply of large sheets of 
heavy manila paper, on which the various devices may 
be put. 

A supply of objects also will be needed, such as papers 
for cutting and folding, pebbles or seeds for counting, 
sticks of different colors for use in forming numbers and 
groups of numbers. Cubes, balls, rulers, and measures 
are necessary to illustrate other parts of the work. 

The industrious teacher who has a little cleverness will 
be thinking of new devices for helping the children to 
understand the subject better; his text-book will often 
give him hints for this work. Some teachers in Philippine 
schools have gathered together a good many home-made 
materials for work. It would be helpful if Filipino teach- 
ers would correspond with one another regarding such 
devices as have proved valuable aids in their experience 
of teaching niunbers. 
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Suggestions for Successive Lessons 

The first The first lesson in arithmetic, as mentioned in a former 

lesson— paragraph, should be easy exercises in naming and count- 
counting 

two objects. ^^S famiKar objects. Almost every little one can com- 
prehend as far as the number two. One book, two books ; 
one book and one book are two books, will perhaps be a 
good starting point ; or we may take the fan, the pencil, 
the stick, or any object that is at hand. The children may 
point out two fans, two pencils, two sticks, two leaves; 
some may draw the objects on the blackboard or on paper. 
The teacher may write on the board, i book and i book 
are 2 books. He may vary this by drawing the object 
beside the numeral. The children may do the same. 

The second For the next lesson, the number 3 may be taken up 

esson— ^^j impressed in different ways by writing the numeral 

the number beside drawings of different groups of three; such as 

three, and ^ mangos, 3 sticks, 3 leaves, 3 bananas, i leaf and i 

addition and ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ 3 leaves; 2 bananas and i banana are 
equality. how many? 2 fans and i fan? i leaf and 2 leaves? 

The children may now draw 2 fans and i fan, i stick 
and 2 sticks. We may now write : — 

2 and I aie 3. 

2 + 1=3- 
2 bananas -h i banana are 3 bananas. 

2 + 1 = 3. 

I fan and i fan and i fan are 3 fans. 

I 4- I + 1 = 3. 
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Next we take up the number 4. The combinations, The third 
2 and 2, 3 and i, i and 2 and i, i and. 3, should be re- lesson— tfie 

number 

peated, as suggested above, with many different objects, four is 
We may also introduce the minus sign at this point, but introduced, 
should be careful not to confuse the children. ^ 

minus sign. 

To illustrate : " 3 sticks and i stick are 4 sticks. Here are 
4 pencils. You have 4 pencils. Give 2 pencils to Maria. 
How many have you now? 4 pencils less 2 pencils are 
2 pencils. We may write this down, 4 pencils— 2 pencils 
= 2 pencils, or we may say 4 — 2 = 2." 

'^ I have 4 sticks ; take i stick. How many have I 
now?" 

4 sticks less i stick are 3 sticks. 
4 sticks — I stick = 3 sticks. 

4-1 = 3- 

This method should be carried out with several diflferent 
objects. Vary the work. Add for a while, then add and 
subtract, taking care to give enough practice on each opera- 
tion to fix it firmly in the mind. Thus there will be no 
confusion of ideas. 



After the number 4 has been given several periods of The possible 
drill, the teacher should introduce the number 5. This ^°™ ^°*' 

' ^ ^ tionsofthe 

number will require a longer time for study. All its numbers, 
possible combinations should be studied by the teacher 
before he attempts to teach it. He may then consider 
how he will use objects in exercises on these several 
combinations. 
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Let us as teachers look at the number 5 and see what 
can be made of its parts. 



2+2 + 1 

2 + 1 + 2 

3 + 2 

1 + 3+1 
4+1 

1 + 2 + 2 

2 + 3 



3+2-1 
2 + 3-1 

5-2-1 

S-3 + 1 
4-2 + 3 

4-3 + 2 



2x1 
2x2 

3x1 
1x4 



4-3 + 1 
All the above combinations should be repeated many 

^imes with objects. The teacher should never give such 

tables or columns of abstract numbers except as a review 

after the niunber has been learned and used with many 

different objects. That is, the number 5, which we are 

considering, and each of the combinations that will make 

five or less than five, ought to be used with objects and 

given in several daily lessons before the abstract numbers 

alone are used. Such object work may be as follows: — 



Suggestions 
for object 
work with 
the num- 
ber 5. 



"Here are some pebbles. Juan, take 2; Enrique, take 
2; how many have I? Yes, I have i left. How many 
did I give to the boys? 2 and 2 and i make how 
many? Enrique may draw pictures on the board to show 
2 and 2 and i. Juan, you may write 2 and 2 and i are 5. 

"Here are some little sticks. How many are white? 
Two are white. How many are black ? One is black. How 
many are red ? If I have 2 white sticks, i black stick, 
and 2 red sticks, how many sticks are there altogether? 

"Jos^, take 3 centavqs. What have you? Take 
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2 more. Give me i centavo. How many have you 
now? Yes, you have 4 centavos. I shall write it on the 
board. We will do it again. You take 3 centavos. Now 
take 2 centavos. Now give me i centavo." 

Suggested DriUs in Mental Arithmetic 

Rapid mental drills in abstract numbers have been 
mentioned in a former paragraph. It may be helpful 
at this point to give a few examples of such drill, but the 
following cautions should be observed: — 

1. The first abstract drills with little children must be very Points to be 

short and simple. ^^^^ ^ 

rapid mental 

2. The first steps must be slow; only practice will give ^ork. 

the children speed in this work. 

3. Perfect attention should be required all the time, and 

silence should be kept until the teacher asks some 
pupil to give the answer. 

Suppose that the class has reached the number 9. 
Drills like the following may be given slowly and very 
distinctly : — 

2 plus 2 plus 3 less I. An easy drill 

2+2 + 2-3. fora class 

^ that has 

3 + 2 + 3 — 2. reached the 

3+1+2+3 — 2. numberp. 

3-2 + 1 + 3- I. 

The above is to show how easy the early drills should 
be. The teacher may think out many other easy com- 
binations. 
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A helpful kind of exercise to begin, when the pupils have 
studied as far as the number 20, is found in doubling and 
halving numbers. For example, the teacher says, "At- 
tention ! Think of these numbers and be ready to give 
the answer. 

Drill in the (i) 3 + 3 + 2; take half, take half again. 

doubling (2) 5 + 2 -h 3 ; take half, add 4. 

and halving , , . 1 1 ir 1 1 

of numbers. (3) 3 + 2 +3 -h 41 take half, add 4. 

(4) 6 + 2 ; double it, add 4, take half, divide by 5." 

In more advanced work, the mental drills may sometimes 
contain all the four processes in one problem. Such 
work as the following could be done by the third grade : — 
Four pro- (i) Take the number 6. 

Multiply by 4, add 6, divide by 10. 

(2) Take the number 9. 
Divide by 3, multiply by 10, add 6, take half. 

(3) Take the number 10. 
Add 6, divide by 2, add 7, subtract 5, divide by 5. 

The success of this work depends upon the silent atten- 
tion and quick thinking of the pupils. The teacher must 
be sure that his problems will work out without fractions. 
He should also be careful not to make them too difficult at 
first, and to increase the speed of the work gradually. 

Only a few minutes each day should be given to these 
abstract drills, but the teacher will need to plan them before 
coming to class. If he has never attempted siich work, the 
teacher should drill himself until his own mind works 



cesses in one 
problem. 
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quickly. Thus he will be able to keep ahead of the class, 
and they will soon know that he can do so. 

After giving the problem, it is not best always to allow Each pupil 
the quickest and brightest pupil to answer first. Some- should be 
tim^s ask the slow pupil for the answer, and do not show ^y^^^ ^^^ 
by your face that his answer is right or wrong. Let several himself, 
others give their answers. Then such questions as 
the following may be asked: "How many say 4?" 
''Who gets 5?" "Did any one get 6?'' Finally the 
teacher should state the correct answer. The teacher's 
purpose should be to make every pupil think for himself, 
and not to allow any one to depend upon others. 

The teacher will see that each higher number contains a new num- 
more combinations than the number that preceded it. Thus ^^ should 

not be tsil^en 

6 will give us more drills and more problems than 5, and 7 up each day. 
will give us more than 6. Therefore we cannot take a new 
number each day. If we hurry the work, we shall fail to give 
enough drill, and the children will not see all the properties 
of the new number, because all its combinations have not 
been drilled upon. A class of little primary children can 
be kept busy and interested for more than a week on the 
nxunber 5 or on the number 6. 

The number lessons should help the English work, by The number 

using the verbs give, take, have, has, make, put, draw^ etc. lessons an 

Thus we may say, " Give Maria i stick and give Juan ^^^^ j^ 

2 sticks. How many sticks did you give ? How many English, 
sticks has Juan? Tomds, make a picture of a fan 
on the blackboard. Make 3 more pictures of fans. 
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What is Tomds doing? What did you do, Tomds? 
How many pictures did Tomds make?'' 

All this work should be quick and interesting. The use 
of many different objects in exercises upon the numbers 
is an important suggestion to remember. 



The review 
of abstract 
quantities 
should 
follow each 
lesson. 



The review of abstract quantities and numbers should 
follow each lesson, but should never begin the lesson. It 
would be a mistake to begin the study of the number 4 by 
saying "3 and i make 4," or by writing 3 + 1=4. We 
should first show objects, distribute sticks or pebbles, and 
have some children draw pictures of objects in groups, 
while others place them in groups upon their desks. Then 
they are ready to say, as they point to the objects, "Three 
sticks and i stick make 4 slicks." The statement "3 + 1 
are 4" follows naturally. This is only another applica- 
tion of our old rule of proceeding from the known to the 
unknown. We lead the child to perceive the new truth 
before it is stated. 



The first 
use of the 
multiplica- 
tion sign. 



The Introduction of Multiplication 

A word should be said about beginning to teach multi- 
plication and the use of the multiplication sign. The 
child can see by objects that 2 fans and 2 fans make 4 
fans. 



The questions may be asked: "How many fans are 
I fan and i fan and i fan and i fan? How many 
I's in 4? How many 2's in 4?'' 
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Or the idea may be brought out. as follows: "Here 
are 4 pencils. Take i. Take i more. Take another. 
Another. How many times did you take i? How 
many i 's in 4 ? We write Hmes like this, x . So, 4 X i = 4, 
means 4 times i is 4. How many 2's in 4? 2x2^4. 
If we take 3 away from 4, we have i left. So we see 
that we have one 3 in 4, and i more. 4 = 1X3 + 1." 

The use of signs for plus, minuSy and equals j as already 
suggested, may come quite early in the lessons of adding 
and counting objects, but care should be taken to fix their 
meanings one at a time in the children's minds. 

The Introduction of Subtraction 

Simple exercises in subtraction maybe introduced, as has Subtraction 
been illustrated, while the child is studying the number 5. should first 

be taught by 

The easiest way to introduce the idea of subtraction is to concrete ob- 
lay a group of objects upon the table before the class, jects. 
Then let the pupils observe how many are left after taking 
away i, 2, 3, or 4 objects. 

The teacher may say : "How many pebbles do you see? 
Jos^ may take away 2. How many do you see now? 
Juan, here are 5 pebbles. How many pebbles have you? 
Give 3 pebbles to Maria. How many have you now? 
Three pebbles and 2 pebbles are how many? Five 
pebbles less 2 pebbles are how many?" 

The numeral frame also may be used successfully in 
explaining subtraction. 
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The Use of ttie Circle in Teaching Arithmetic 

After the children are ready for the abstract drill in the 

numbers that they have studied, a very good device is the 

circle with numbers aroimd it. This will be found in 

many primary text-books on arithmetic. 

^ . , To illustrate the use of this, we will 

The circle ' 

in subtrac- a^'-^'^i suppose that the pupils know the nimi- 

^^^^' f ^ bers up to 9. If the drill is to be 

\ J ^ subtraction, the central nimiber 

^^^- — ^ should have the minus sign after it. 
7 

The children should be required to 

give the results quickly, as the teacher points to different 

numbers around the circle. These numbers should not 

be taken in regular order, but the teacher should move 

his pointer quickly to one after another of the diflferent 

numbers around the circle. If this kind of drill work 

is to be successful, pupils must all be watching and 

must answer instantly. Part of the time all the class 

may be allowed to answer at . once, but this should be 

allowed only as an occasional device to wake up* the 

class. Lazy pupils generally will call out with the 

others, but without having solved the problems. 

The use of Circles may be used with good results in drilling upon 

the circle in g^ch of the four operations, — in addition, subtraction, 

e&ch 01 the 

four opera- ^multiplication, and division. For advanced work, they 

tions. may be made larger so that all the numbers between i 

and 20 may be written around the circumference. Then, 

by changing the central number, a great variety of combina- 
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tions is obtained. A permanent chart may be made with 
movable center numbers, so that a new number may be 
placed in the center when a change is desired. The 
center nimibers may each be drawn upon a circular piece 
of heavy paper about six inches in diameter. Thus : — 




These may be pinned to the center of the chart. The 
teacher should make several charts, at least one for each 
grade of the school. For 
beginners, he should have 
the small circles, with a 
few numbers ; as he desires 
to give more difficult work, 
he may add the larger 
circles with more num- 
bers. 

The monitors m9,y use 
the charts in practice drills, 
as part of their work in 

assisting the teacher. They should be drilled privately 
by the teacher. 
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The Study of Numeration and Notation 

In every arithmetic lesson, beginning with the first, 
the pupils should practice writing numbers. After the 
number 10 has been studied, the work of the next few 
lessons should contain, among other things, some easy 
written problems. These may begin with the process of 
addition. 



The following problem will show about how difficult 



Board work 
with the 
numbers up 
to 10. 



the early work should be : — 

Problem 
Juan has 3 plums, 
Tomds has 5 plums, 
Maria has 2 plums. 

How many have they all? 



Board Work 
Juan 3 
Tomds 5 
Maria 2 

All ^ 



Learning to 
write the 
numbers 
above 10. 



The Study of numeration and notation must be carried 
along with the advance to higher numbers. As soon as 
the child has passed the number 10, he should learn that 
units, or numbers that stand for one^s, are put at the 
right of the numbers that stand for lo's. 



A dozen small sticks may be taken up by the teacher. ' 
He may ask, "Who will tie 10 of them into a bundle?" 
When this has been done, he may say, "Here are 10 sticks 
in I bimdle, and here are 2 sticks. Let us write this on 
the blackboard. We see that 12 means one 10 and two 



I'S." 
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More abstract work in written addition may then 
foUow, as: — 

II 9663 

J- ii _7. 5_ 10 

65432 
8 9 10 II 12 

When the pupils get as far as written subtraction work, 
the teacher should be careful to make the process of 
** borrowing and carrying" understood. He should teach The process 
that first we change one 10 to units, and add the 10 f^^"®^" 

° ing and 

units at the right ; that next we subtract and write down carrying, 
the remainder; and that then the next nimiber is really 
I less than it appears to be. 

In the problem, take 19 from 33, we write : — 33 
The explanation is: "We cannot take 9 units 19 
from 3 units, so we borrow one 10 from three 14 
lo's. One 10 equals 10 units, and 10 imits plus 3 units 
makes 13 imits. Nine units taken from 13 units leaves 4 
units. Now we take 10 from two lo's, leaving one 10." 

The process may be written thus : — 
The pupils may prove their work by I3 

addition. 19 

14 

After the pupils have understood the reasons for this 
work, they may be given rapid drills upon subtraction by 



Drills upon 

abstract 

subtraction. 



Written 
multiplica- 
tion. 
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rows of simple problems placed upon the boards. These 
of course make part of the abstract work that comes in 
reviews after solving many concrete problems. 

The following set of problems will show what is meant : — 
Subtract: 7 8 9 5 12 13 10 

1. 3. A ± ^ A jL 

The answer should be given very quickly, as the teacher 
points here and there to different problems. 

When the pupils know how to multiply with small 
numbers like 2 x 6, 3 x 4, 5 X 2, and so on, they may be 
given written work like the following: — 
Multiply: 12 13 22 32 

4 3 3 3 



The guide for the teacher in planning such work of 
proper difficulty, should be his knowledge of what the 
class can do. The products of the exercises must not be 
greater than those of the multiplication tables as far as 
the class has learned them. For example, if we ask a 
boy to multiply 39 by 8, when he has only just finished 
learning the 8 times table, we are asking him to do some- 
thing beyond his knowledge and power. 

Longer multiplication exercises should be developed and 
worked out on the blackboard before the class. The 
teacher should ask about each figure, or partial product, 
before he writes it down, and the children should answer 
his questions. Thus the pupils are made to think all the 
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time and to follow the operation until they know that it is 
done and why it is right. 

The first step in written division should be the thought Written 
that a small number is contained a certain number of ^^^^^"^ 
times in a larger number. Very young children can do 
work like the following: — 

3}6 3)9 2)10 4)8 2 )^12 

23 52 6 

The numbers should be made larger from day to day. 
The longer forms should be worked out on the board by 
the teacher. This is especially true of long division. 

Mental drills are distinguished from concrete mental Mental 
problems. The mental drills train pupils especially in drills dis- 
quick silent thinking. The mental problems about con- from con- 
crete objects and quantities generally require more time crete mental 
for thinking, because they oflFer several conditions. ^^ ^™^' 

For example, the teacher may say, "Juan went to the 
market with i peso in his pocket. He brought 12 mangos 
at 3 centavos each, and 2 oranges at 2 centavos each. 
How much change did the storekeeper give him?" 

Or, "I sell 2 chickens at 30 centavos each, and with 
this money buy eggs at 2 centavos elch. How many eggs 
do I get?" 

This work will go more slowly than abstract drills, al 
first, but the pupils will soon be able to give the answers 
quickly, if the problems are not too hard. 

The average teacher depends loo much upon writing in 
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arithmetic work. His aim should be to bring the mental 
work up to the highest standard possible. This does not 
mean that he should attempt to solve mentally problems 
that contain a great many figures. Time would be wasted 
in such cflForts. The teacher should use his judgment 
as to whether a problem is suitable for mental work, or 
whether it should be written out. 



Every Fili- 
pino child 
should 
know the 
metric 
system 
thoroughly. 



The Metric System 

The teacher should train the children to think in imits of 
the metric system as soon as they begin to solve problems. 
Some of the measures that are much used by the people, 
such as chupa and cavan, may be given, but yards, miles, 
and inches do not need to be given in the early instruction. 
The metric system is to be the only system authorized by 
the government, and so the boys and giris must know it 
thoroughly. Every schoolroom should have charts upon 
the wall, showing the exact size of metric units. 

In the early lessons of arithmetic, we should never mix 
different systems of measure. Problems such as reducing 
kilometers to yards, or meters to inches, are not practical 
problems for primary children, though they may give good 
training in exactness*in the work of higher grades. 

Children should become accustomed to the metric 
system by using it in practical ways. Let them measure 
their books, their desks, the length of the schoolhouse, the 
size of their school garden. Teach them to estimate size 
and distance with the eye. They may guess first, and then 
measure. 
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The sense of proportion should be developed in the work Developing 
of practical measurements. When a pupil draws a figure * ^^^^^ 

proportion. 

on the blackboard to explain a problem, he must draw it 
in true proportion. For example, if a boy makes a diagram 
to show a garden which is 80 meters long and 10 meters 
wide, the teacher should see that the length of the figure 
is 8 times its width. 

Formal Analysis of Problems 

In teaching analysis, the best method is to ask sugges- The best 
tive questions upon the different steps of the problem, as "^e^^^"* 
follows: "What does the problem tell you?*' "What analysis, 
must you find?'* "What is the first thing to do?" 
" What have you ? '' " What must you do next ? " " Why ? " 

The teacher may work a problem at the blackboard, 
while the pupils tell him what to do at each step of the 
work. The pupils may then work a problem at their 
desks, performing each step after they have answered the 
teacher's question, "What must we do next?" This 
will prepare them to do independent work. 

When analysis with formal phraseology is given before Formal 
the child is able to think it out, the result is often quite ^^^y^j^ 

^ should not 

opposite to what the teacher desires. The pupil simply be given to 

memorizes the necessary words. He then looks for the very young 

answer at the back of the book, and puts it at the end of 

the problem. Now he can learn to say the whole analysis 

well, and to give the right answer. Another pupil may 

copy the analysis from the work of his classmate and then 

read it to the teacher as if the analysis were his own. 
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The proper 
amount of 
time to be 
given each 
part of the 
work. 



Original 
problems 
should be 
given in 
addition to 
problems in 
the text- 
book- 



All the value of arithmetic is lost unless the pupil is 
learning to think for himself and to know what he is 
doing at each step of the work, and is able to tell why his 
method is right. 

A Few Final Suggestions 

Care should be taken to give a proper amount of time 
to each part of the work. The teacher should not spend 
too much time in following one kind of work, whether it 
be rapid abstract drills or mental problems about market- 
ing. The development method in presenting new facts 
must be used in a concrete way, and a proper amount 
of time should be given to this. Next comes the practice, 
both oral and written, with problems illustrating the new 
truth or principle. 

After the problems of the text-book have been mastered, 
the teacher should give many original problems of the 
same degree of difficulty, and should encourage the pupils 
to bring new problems to the class. It is very necessary 
in written examinations to have. new original problems. 
If the teacher has great difficulty in forming problems 
that are of the proper grade, and which work out nicely, 
he may take problems from the class text-book; biit in 
using problems from the book for examinations, he 
should change the quantities so that the problem appears 
to be new, or at least will not give the answer of the book. 

In making problems, the teacher should remember that 
children will not take a real interest in what seems to 
them to be a useless puzzle. Make the problems deal 
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with sensible questions, such as people are likely to How to 
meet any day. Problems of marketing are good, as Q^einal 
are also problems about the industries of the commimity, problems 
whether about fishing, tobacco growing, hat making, cut- "i^^^^sting. 
ting timber, or making rope. In problems about buying 
and selling, see that the prices given are not much above 
or below what is generally asked for the articles. If a boy 
is asked to solve a problem about buying eggs at 20 
centavos each, he says to himself at once that there is no 
sense in thinking about such prices. The problem be- 
comes to him a piece of useless work, and he solves it 
only because the teacher asks him to solve it. 

An additional interest in original problems may he given 
by preparing the class for them. We will suppose, for 
example, that the teacher is going to give some problems 
about the business of preparing nipa for covering roofs. 
Perhaps the children have never seen the nipa palm grow- 
ing. The school may be far from the lowlands and 
swamps where nipa 'grows. Pictures may be shown and a 
little nature-study lesson about nipa may be given in a 
few minutes. Now let the children ask and answer 
questions for a minute or so about how the nipas are pre- 
pared for use on roofs of houses. The children of some 
districts can tell the teacher all about it, and no harm will 
be done if they are encouraged to tell what they know* 
x\fter interest has been awakened in this way, let problems 
about the nipa industry be given. The work will then have 
a real purpose. The children will learn, for instance, how 
much a man can earn by preparing nipas; what the price 
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is at the place where nipas are made ; how much the mer- 
chant gains who buys them and carries them in his big 
banca to distant towns to sell, etc. 

The aim of teaching arithmetic should be to make the 
study interesting and useful. Its value to the pupils is 
measured by its uses in the affairs of daily life. Their 
success in learning to apply the principles of niunbers is 
measured by their ability to disregard formal rules, and 
to make rules for themselves. 



QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

What is the chief value of the study of arithmetic ? 

Why is arithmetic so often considered hard and uninteresting? 

What should be the teacher's ideal in teaching this study? 

How many kinds of arithmetic are there? Define them. 

Compare the old and new methods of teaching arithmetic. 
Which is better and why? 

What original devices can you think of to add to the child's in- 
terest in studying numbers ? 

What should be the proportion of drill to written work in teach- 
ing arithmetic? 

How can the study of arithmetic be given a " real purpose " ? 



CHAPTER m 

THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY 

The Value and Scope of This Subject 

Geography is an interesting and instructive study for what the 
people of all ages. The wisest men can still find new facts study of 
of geography about which to study. This is because the ^^^^/ 
earth is so vast and so full of wonderful things. When 
we study geography in the advanced classes, we learn 
about forests, mountains, plains, rivers, lakes, and seas. 
We learn also about the climate of diflFerent countries, and 
about the animals that inhabit these countries. 

We then study the races of men, and the governments 
that they have established. We compare the savage with 
the civilized man, and we read history to help us to under- 
stand this part of geography. 

The study of the work that men are doing all over the 
world comes as a part of geography. Thus we learn about 
the important inventions that are being devised to help 
industry and commerce. 

When we see that geography is such a wide subject, 

we know that school time is not sufficient to complete the 

study in all its branches. As teachers, therefore, we must 

outline a few of the most important aims in geography 

for school boys and girls. 

165 



of the world 
as a whole. 
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General Aims in Teaching Geography 

The teacher who has made a careful study of geography 
should write down briefly what he desires the pupils to 
get from this subject. Some of these aims will now be 
considered. 
A clear idea The globe with its grand divisions should be a clear 
picture in the pupil's mind. He should be able to see 
with his eyes closed the position on the map of any country 
and also the position of countries surrounding it. A test 
of the pupil's knowledge of locaUty may be made by asking 
him to draw maps from memory. 
An accurate In Studying his own country, the pupil first learns about 
knowledge j^^ surface, its boundaries, and its political divisions. 
pupU's own He then studies the industries of the country, and learns 
country. t^g value of the products that come from the farms and 
from the factories, the forests, and the mines. This 
knowledge gives him an idea of the nation's wealth. The 
study of one's native land is not complete without consider- 
ing very carefully its form of government, and how this is 
administered. 
Comparison The proper order of progress in geography is to begin 
of foreign ^j|.j^ home studies, and then look out from home in each 

countnes 

with the direction. In learning the geography of his home, the 
pupil's own Filipino student should first learn about the pueblo and 
the province, and then about the other provinces that 
bound it. Next should come the whole archipelago, 
with its chief ports and their trade. After acquiring this 
knowledge of his own country, he should study about 
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Asia, and the other Malay countries; so his knowledge 
is made wider as he looks across the sea. 

In studying about the commerce that is carried on be- inter- 
tween the nations of the world, a careful study should be "^^^^nal 
made of what each nation produces, and of what each must 
get from other lands. A study of the routes of ships, and 
of the distances between countries, will show where a 
nation may get its imported goods. Different methods of 
production will explain why one country can sell cheaper 
than another country. Climate also may be studied in its 
effect upon production. 

Arithmetic and grammar are studies that contain much 
mental drill, and practice in learning to follow rules of 
work. Geography contains more general knowledge. 
It explains the forming of mountains, rivers, and lakes; 
it gives reasons for winds and tides, and it tells how the 
different nations live. 

In stud)dng the great picture of the world, which The pupil's 
geography shows us, many new thoughts come to our thought and 

• J J xu -..,... J imagination 

mmds, and the power of imagination is increased as we ^^^ \^ 
try to form ideas of the various countries that we read awakened, 
about. 

In physical geography, the earth's surface is studied a study of 
very closely. The work of water in changing the surface P^y^^^^^ 
of the earth is observed. We learn how rain is formed. ^^^' 
We study climate and the change of seasons. Volcanoes, 
coral islands, glaciers, icebergs, and many other wonders 
of nature are also studied in this branch of geography. 

In writing the above list of general aims, the purpose is 
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not to give them all to the primary school. The teacher 
will see that they are brief statements of some results 
that should be reached before the end of the intermediate 
course. It is a good plan for the teacher of any subject to 
have a view of its whole extent, even if he is to teach only 
a small part to his classes. We may now consider what 
the primary classes may learn of geography. 



Work for 
the little 
children. 



Beginnings of Primary Geography 

The real work of geography is not begun until the second 
year, but very little children may learn some of the terms 
and simpler ideas of the subject. In the conversation 
lessons, they may talk about day and night, the sky, the 
stars, the clouds, rain, wind, the sun, and the moon. They 
may learn such terms as hill, mountain, valley, plain, brook, 
river, lake, ocean. 

This work should be done by calling the attention of 
the class to objects around them. They will be interested 
in pictures of things that they have seen, and will enjoy 
answering questions about them. 

To teach good English, and to encourage the pupils 
to tell what they know, are the chief aims in such work. 
At the same time, we shall lay the foundation for more 
advanced geography, if we teach many of its terms in the 
first grade. 

The Second Year in Geography 

In the second year we begin by teaching direction, and 
some idea of distance. A little map of the barrio or pueblo 
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should be made by each pupil. On this the names of the Teaching 
streets and the positions of important buildings may be ^^^^^^^0^^ 
marked. If the barrio streets are not named, the class tance— ele- 
may give names to them. Each child should mark on the mentary 
map the location of his own house. As he stands in the ^^^^ 
classroom, he should be asked also to point in the direction 
of his home. If he looks at his map as he points, the map 
will be more real to him. 

Along with this elementary map making, the child 
should be taught to tell where north, east, south, and west 
are. This should be done by pointing, and by observing 
the position of the sun. The children should know how 
to guess at the time of day by the height of the sun. A 
simple sundial may be made in the school yard by fixing 
a little post or stick in the ground in the center of a circle. 
The places where the shadow of the stick falls at different 
hours of the day may be marked by driving smaller sticks 
in the circumference of the circle. After a good dial has 
been made at the school, the pupils may be encouraged 
to make similar ones at their homes, for their own use. 

Another good direction exercise is for one pupil to 
direct a second pupil how to go from the school to some 
other building in the town or barrio. The directions 

might be as follows : "Go east along street to 

street. Then turn to the right and go south along 

street. There you will see a betel palm in front of 

a house. Mr. Santos lives in the next house." 

The other pupils may correct the speaker if he uses 
incorrect English and does not give proper directions. 
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Utilizing the 
child's own 
knowledge. 



The teach- 
ing of 
definitions. 



This Study of direction and of local geography should 
alternate with a review of the simple tenns already known, 
and with the learning of new terms such as bay, pen- 
insula, isthmus, strait, barrio, pueblo, province, island, 
continent, hemisphere, etc. 

Pupils of the second grade from nine to twelve years of 
age have observed many facts of geography. As in the 
primary grade, the teacher should take advantage of this 
knowledge, and by questioning help the pupil to describe 
the bay, or the peninsula, or whatever he may have seen. 
Ask others if they have ever seen a bay. Let them tell 
where it is. Encourage pupils to use the chalk in explain- 
ing. They will soon be able to make very clear little 
drawings of land forms. 

Here we must warn the teacher to be careful about 
teaching definitions. Many pupils can learn to say, "An 
isthmus is a narrow neck of land," but how many can 
take the sand board and make the isthmus, or step to the 
blackboard and draw quickly a good picture of an isthmus ? 
We must make the study one that is full of object lessons. 
The learning of a definition is not very important. Defini- 
tions neatly written on examination papers look well and 
read well. But we do not always feel certain that the 
child understands the definitions that he writes or repeats. 
In his recitation work, he should be made to explain the 
definitions. If he cannot do this by drawing a picture, 
or by telling of some example that he has seen, he can do 
so by using other words. 

Another help in the work of studying familiar forms. 
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and of understanding definitions, is the sand board. The use of 
K the children make mountain ranges, mountains, plains, |^® ^^ 

board in 

and valleys, they will understand what they are trying to teaching 
define. In-more advanced work, they may be shown how geographi- 

cai forms* 

to make a sand map of their province. On this map the 
towns may be marked by little flags. White cotton 
threads and strings may be laid down to represent the 
streams and rivers. A lake may be shown by a little 
piece of glass which is pressed down into the sand. 

A sand board for the whole class should be placed upon 
a large table. It should be large enough for eight or ten 
pupils to stand around it with the teacher. The pupils 
should also have small sand boards, which they can use 
at their desks. Such boards should be light, and about 
twenty-four inches long and eighteen inches wide. They 
should have sides nailed on them about two inches high. 
A pile of clean sand should be kept outside the school- 
house for the use of the pupils. 

From the study of elementary forms, the pupils should The world 
be led on until they can understand the world as a globe. ^ ^ ^^®^* 
The globe should be brought into the classroom for study. 
The great divisions of land and water should be pointed 
out, and their names learned. The teacher may show 
where the great mountains, plains, rivers, and lakes are, 
so that tht pictures of the continents will represent real 
forms of countries. It is hard to make children understand 
the meaning of a map unless we associate the map with 
objects that they have seen. Their conception of the world 
as a whole will become clearer as they go on in the study. 



I 



I 
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The answer to the question, "How do we know that the 
world is round?" may not be fully understood by the 
youngest pupils of the class. That is, the explanations 
cannot be made simple enough for all. We may use the 
illustration of a man going over the top of a round hill. 
When the man is on the top of the hill, we see his whole 
body. As he goes away from us, his feet, his legs, his 
body, and finally his head, disappear from sight. We may 
then take the ship that sails away from the beach until 
only her masts can be seen, and she is soon out of sight. 
The pictures in the geography and some drawings on the 
blackboard will help the pupils to understand. Another 
way of illustration is to take a little doll, or figure of a 
man, and move it slowly over the surface of the globe away 
from the- class. At different positions, the teacher should 
ask, "Can you see all of the man?'' "What part of the 
man do you see now?'' "Why can you not see more 
than his head ?" etc. These facts may then be appUed to 
show that the world is round. 

This study of the forms of land and water, and of the 
great divisions of the world, with the idea of the globe as a 
whole, should come before any country is considered in 
detail. The idea should be presented very simply. Later 
knowledge will make the pupil's conception clearer, and 
explain many things at present only vaguely understood. 

The Study of the Province ds a Whole 

We have already said that in learning geography the 
natural way is to look out from one's home in each direc- 
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tion. So the study of the pueblo follows that of the barrio, 
or, for the town pupil, the poblaci6n comes first and its 
different barrios next, until the whole is cleariy in mind. 
Then comes the study of the whole province, and this 
should include the making of two maps. These should 
be drawn first by the teacher and afterward by each of 
the pupils. 

The first map of the province should be mostly physical. Drawing a 
The boundaries should be sketched on the blackboard ^ ^^^f , 

map of the 

by the teacher. Next the positions of the largest towns province, 
may be put in and the courses of rivers may be shown. 
This will make the map more real to the pupils. If there 
are any mountains in the province, they should be marked 
and shaded. The level plains and the valleys between the 
mountains should be marked "Plain," or "Valley." 
Lakes should be shown and roads and paths drawn in. 
K it is a coast province, the coast line also should be 
drawn. 

After the pupils have drawn this physical map, the 
teacher may hold one or two recitations upon its features. 
In order to train the pupils how properly to observe such 
a map, some of the following questions may be asked : — 

What is the shape of our province? Is it a square province? 
Is it long and narrow ? Are the sides of the map straight or crooked ? 
Does the province reach to the sea ? On which side, east or west, 
north or south ? 

Is our province very level? Are there many mountains? In 
what part are the mountains? Are there any little hills? Show 
some little hills on the map. Who can point out the largest river? 
In which direction does it flow? Are there any towns near this 
river? Why are towns built near rivers? 
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How to Next the teacher should help the pupils to make an 

raw an industrial and commercial map of the province. On this 

industnal ^ ^ 

and com- map the towns may be marked and the business of each 
mercialmap town written under its name. Perhaps one part of the 

of the . . . 

province. province is noted for hemp growing, another part has many 
coconut groves, another part is famous for sugar farms. 
There may be districts noted for the making of hats and 
mats, or there may be a famous pottery district. Some 
provinces have forests where the cutting of lumber is 
the principal industry. The class and the teacher may 
talk about how the people of the province make a living, 
and when the industry of a Certain district has been ex- 
plained, the teacher may mark the place on the outline 
blackboard map. After each pupil has made an industrial 
and conmiercial map of the province, the teacher should 
inspect the work, and see that each map is finished as 
neatly as possible. 

Now each child has two maps : the physical map and the 
industrial or commercial map. It will be seen that the 
first map explains the second. On his commercial map 
the pupil reads that a certain barrio is noted for sugar-cane. 
Turning to the physical map, he sees that this sugar barrio 
is on level land, near a good stream. 

In the review lessons on the province, all the facts that 
have been learned should be carefully explained, so that 
each pupil understands them. 

A third map should be made by the pupils before they 
leave the study of their province. This is a political map. 
All the towns and most of their barrios, all the main roads, 
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and the important paths should appear on this map. The value 
A table of distances from one town to another and from ^^ learning 

to make a 

the capital to each town should be given. This should be political 
made in kilometers. The pupils should be drilled in the map of the 
distances between towns until they can tell how far it is 
and how long it takes to travel to any point in the province. 
The pupil's home province should be known very thor- 
oughly, and more time should be spent upon its study 
than upon that of any other province. 

The very careful study of the child's home province Comparing 
will teach a great many facts that can be used in studying ^^® features 
other provinces. For example, the child has learned that provinces 
the lowland in his province grows rice, and that sugar-cane ^th those 
is another crop found in the valleys or on the plains. The j^^^n*^ ^^^^ 
child knows what kind of land the hemp grows on, and he province, 
has been told that timber comes from the forests in the 
mountains. Therefore, in beginning to study a new prov- 
ince, if the child learns that it is very mountainous, he 
thinks first about the timber of the mountains. The 
teacher may say, "These mountains have very few large 
trees on them. How do you think the people of the moun- 
tains make a living?" "Perhaps they sell firewood." 
"Yes, they can cut some wood and sell it. Is there any- 
thing else to sell?" Another boy thinks of rattan, which 
can be cut and carried to the market. The teacher then 
tells them that there are many deer and wild pigs in the 
mountains. The people hunt them, and sell the meat 
in the pueblos. The mountain people also have their 
little houses and gardens in the mountains. They pay 
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no rent and no taxes, except for the cedula, so they can 
live cheaply. 

The province studied next may be one that is entirely 
level and which is. drained by a large river. Near its 
mouth, along the coast, are villages of fishermen. The 
people of the rice fields, the coconut groves, and the sugar 
farms, are supplied with fish by the people who live on the 
seashore. The big bancas and rafts carry produce down the 
river to the ships, or to the railroad station. They come 
back bringing merchandise for the stores of the towns near 
the river. By asking questions, the teacher should get 
the children to tell of this busy trading. Some questions 
like the following might bring out what is desired : — 

How does the fisherman get his rice ? 

How does the farmer get his fish? 

The carts and bancas are full of sacks of sugar and bales of 
hemp. Where does it go? 

The storekeeper buys many boxes of goods that come from Ma- 
nila. Where does he get the money? 

The people buy things from the storekeeper. Where do they 
get the money? 

The fact that all the money comes originally from the 
produce of the country should be shown clearly in the 
geography of the third grade. 
The study The Study of local commerce is very valuable to the geog- 
raphy class. Teachers who are stationed at seaports 
can very easily illustrate their work with object lessons. 
Their pupils can watch the loading and unloading of the 
ships. They see hemp, copra, sugar, and tobacco coming 
down to the beach. They see boxes and barrels of 



of local 
commerce. 
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merchandise being taken from the ships to the stores. 
This will show that the produce of their province is being 
exchanged for things that come from other parts. 

The merchants in the market of the small towns buy the 
things that the country people bring from their farms. 
The teacher should tell the pupils to go to the market and 
watch the buying and selling. They may then be asked 
to tell in class what they saw. The teacher -should explain 
what is done with the produce that is bought. This knowl- 
edge may be further impressed by relating it to the work 
of arithmetic. Problems may be made about the produce 
of the farm, about the hauling of produce to the ships, and 
about the profits made by the farmer, the laborers, and 
the merchants. 

The class should go in their study from province to Each child 
province and from island to island, until they know the ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
geography of the Philippine archipelago very well. They knowledge 
should be able to tell the most important facts about any of the 
of the provinces or islands, such as the nature of the coun- ^JPPj'^e 

^ ' archipelago. 

try, its people and language, its customs, industries, prod- 
ucts. The chief ports of the island should be known, with 
the distances of each from Manila, and the time required 
for traveling from Manila to the port mentioned ; also the 
general direction of important places from the child's 
home, and' the means of traveling to a given city if one 
wishes to go there. For example, a pupil in a town of 
Laguna Province may be asked, "How would you go 
most quickly from here to Aparri? How many days 
would it take? In what direction would you go?" 
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The teacher should provide himself with a great deal of 
useful information about the means of travel, the cost, 
the distances, and the time required. This material should 
be put down in his outline book, along with other facts 
that will supplement the text-book. 

The Study of Foreign Countries 

After the primary work in the study of the Philippines, 
the pupil should look out a httle farther to the other 
countries of Malaysia and to the great continent of Asia. 
Borneo, Sumatra, and Java, the Straits Settlements, the 
Malay Peninsula, Indo-China and China, might be taken 
up in t&e order named. In any case it would be best to 
consider countries that are similar to the PhiUppines as 
our nearest neighbors. After a brief study of the other 
Malay peoples and their countries, China should be 
given a good deal of attention. Its trade with the Philip- 
pines is more important than that of any other country, 
and will increase. The customs of the Chinese people, 
their industries, and products, may be taught in simple 
language, and the names and locations of the chief ports 
should be learned. Asking the pupils to find out what 
things in the stores come from China will make the work 
practical and interesting. 

After China and other neighboring countries, the United 
States should be studied. There will not be sufficient 
time in the third year to study the United States (nor any 
country) in detail, but a good beginning can be made as 
follows : Position of the United States ; distance and direc- 
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tion from the Philippines; North America and its three 
great countries; the climate zones of North America; 
some chief products of North America, and especially of 
the United States ; names and positions of six great cities 
in America. Pictures may be shown to illustrate the 
city and country life of Americans. The United States 
should be taken up again very carefully in the fourth grade. 

» 

A Review of the Geography taught in the Primary Grades 

It will be necessary to spend several weeks in reviewing 
all the geography taught in the primary grades. There- 
fore, as he sees the end of the third year drawing near, the 
teacher should plan for this review. The review recita- 
tions should begin with the simplest notions of the work, 
and go over all the course. 

The Teacher's Preparation 

As the study of geography covers many topics, and is Wide read- 
therefore a very wide subject, the teacher's reading must "^g^ssential 

to the 

also be wide. Books of travel and of adventure in successful 
different countries will fill the teacher's mind with illus- teaching of 
trations for the lessons. Customs and habits of life ^^^^^P ^* 
of strange peoples, their industries and amusements, are 
always interesting. Little children are always ready to 
hear about the habits of the strange animals whose pic- 
tures are found in the geography. Pictures from other 
books should sometimes be brought into the classroom. 
There is no study that depends more upon the skilful 
use of pictures than does geography. 
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The teacher's knowledge of all the facts that are to be 
taught to his class should be accurate and thorough. 
Such accuracy is gained by the serious, diligent study that 
should go along with the reading of interesting stories. 
Let the teacher test himself sometimes by sitting down and 
writing out his lesson from a number of questions upon the 
subject ; or, let two or three teachers get together and ask 
each other questions. One may explain as if to a class, 
and the others may ask questions or criticise. This method 
of testing and improving one's preparation is helpful also 
if used with any other subject that is to be taught. 

The teacher should practice map making until he can 
at least do far better than any of his pupils. He should be 
able to draw a good neat outline of a country upon the 
blackboard, and to do it quickly while he talks to the class. 
Sketches of mountains, volcanoes, river systems, etc., 
should come quickly and neatly from the chalk in the 
teacher's hand. 

The teacher's power to think out the steps in a lesson 
will improve with practice. He must at first depend upon 
the outhne which he has made in his note-book. While 
making this outline, he should think of the proper ques- 
tions to ask the class and should arrange them in their 
proper order. Later, he will be able to carry a lesson 
plan in his mind so well that he can follow it without his 
book. 

To illustrate what is meant by planning a lesson 
for advanced primary children, let us suppose that the 
class is studying the topic "Large Cities." The teacher 
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expects to develop ideas about how cities are supplied with 
what they need, and how the cities help the country. The 
idea for the day may be "The Needs of a Large City/' 
The teacher may take Manila as an illustration. His 
questions, with some of the answers that he expects, may 
be as follows : — 

Who can name something that the people of Manila need ? 

They need flour, meat, vegetables, fruits, wood for fires, grass 
for the horses and carabaos, lumber "to build houses, mats to sleep 
upon. 

Where do these things come from? 

The flour comes in big ships from other countries. The people 
in the provinces have cows, hogs, and chickens. They take them to 
Manila and sell them. The vegetables and fruits and grass cannot 
grow in the city. The country people grow these things in their 
gardens and fields. They sell them in Manila. 

The lumber and firewood come from the forests. Many people 
work hard in the mountains cutting wood for Manila. 

How do the people take things so far to Manila ? 

Some can go on the railroad. The steamers carry things to 
Manila. 

If the people live very far from the railroad and the steamers, will 
they sell many things in Manila? 

No, it costs too much to carry things so far. The prices received 
for the things will not pay for the carrying of them. 

Here the teacher may show on the map the railroad 
leading to Manila, and may point out the towns that are 
near the railroad. The pupils will say that the people in 
these towns can send many things to Manila on the rail- 
road. The Pasig River leading to Laguna de Bay should 
be shown also, and the towns around the lake may be 
pointed out. The question might be asked, "How can the 
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people near the lake earn much money?*' The answers 
will be, "By growing vegetables for Manila," "By fatten- 
ing pigs for Manila," "By cutting grass for the horses of 
Manila." 

The next lesson might show what the people of Manila 
do to earn a living, and how they make many things, such 
as clothing and implements, which are bought by the 
people who live in the country. 

After one typical city has been studied very thoroughly, 
the facts learned may be applied to almost any other 
city. All cities will be found similar in most things, but 
this or that city will have some peculiar advantage that 
will distinguish it from others. The pupils who have 
studied the typical city need not go into every detail of all 
the other cities. Only the things for which the other cities 
are well-known need be noted closely. 

Some of the faults that may be noticed here and there 
in the work of teaching geography are stated below : — 

1. Allowing pupils to memorize definitions that are not 

understood by them. 

2. Lack of supplementary matter for illustrating and 

enlivening the work. 

3. Taking no advantage of what children have observed 

and already know, instead of classifying and arrang- 
ing this knowledge for the pupil. 

4. Failure to teach the pupil to reason for himself from 

the facts that he has learned. 

5. Too little laboratory work, such as the use of objects, 

pictures, sand boards, models, etc. 
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6. Not enough map drawing both from copy and from 

memory. Every child should be able, after finishing 
the study of a country, to draw from memory a 
rough map of it, which will be true in general outline 
and proportions and which will contain the chief 
cities, rivers, and boundary lines. 

7. Omission of outdoor excursions. These are very 

valuable for the second grade, and the teacher who 
takes the class out to study geography from nature 
will find that the pupils will remember what they 
have seen. 

Correspondence Work in Geography 

The pupils of the highest class in the primary school 
would receive much benefit from correspondence with 
pupils of other towns and provinces. To make such 
work successful, the teachers everywhere must be inter- 
ested in it, and must help the pupils by suggestions and 
by supervising the correspondence. The following plan 
is offered to the teacher : — 

In the composition class, let the subject sometimes be a Plan of 
letter addressed to some boy or girl in another province, ^^"^spond- 

^ ence work 

The teacher may outline the letter, which should begin by outlined, 
telling a few facts about the pupil's school work, and should 
then request information upon one or two points such as 
the following : — 

Is your province hilly or level? Is it very fertile, or is it*a poor 
country for farming? Is it woody? If so, what kinds of lumber 
are cut for sale ? 
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Are there any famous places in your province, such as lakes, 
waterfalls, or volcanoes? If so, please describe them. 

What are the industries of your province ? Please tell me how 
the diflFerent kinds of work are done. 

What games do the boys and girls of your province play? What 
amusements do the people like best ? 

Can you tell me a story of your province ? What is the favorite 
song in your town ? Can you write it in English for me ? 

Which are the most important towns for each product of your 
province ? 

Tell me about the climate of your province. What months are 
rainy? Is it very hot there? Is it sometimes very cold? In what 
months ? 

The letters should be corrected by the teacher, and the 
pupils should be made to rewrite them until they -are per- 
fect, before being allowed to send them. At first it would 
be well to mail several letters in one inclosure to some 
American supervisor, requesting him to give them to his 
Filipino teachers. The teachers who receive them may 
then give them to the best pupils of their geography classes, 
to prepare the answers. In writing to one province, enough 
letters should be sent to contain all the questions of a 
list similar to that given above. The teacher will think of 
other questions. 

When the answers come, they may be read in the class 
by those who receive them. Thus, if the class is studying 
northern Luzon, and if several letters come from each 
province, a great many new facts may be learned. The 
supervision of the teachers will prevent any incorrect 
statements from being sent. Learning to use the post 
office will be a help to the pupil, and the work of composi- 
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tion, if it is pursued with a definite purpose in view, will 
be given a new meaning. 



QTJ£STIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

What six general aims should the teacher have in mind in 
teaching the subject of geography? 

Outline the work in geography for the primary grade. 

What should the work of the second year cover, and with what 
should it be supplemented? 

In studying the geography of the pupil's own province, how 
many maps should he learn to draw? Define the character of each. 

How should the pupil's knowledge of his own province be 
applied? 

In what order may foreign countries be studied? 

What should be the teacher's preparation for teaching geography? 

Outline an original lesson plan. 

What faults should be avoided in teaching geography? 
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NATURE STUDY 

The Opportunities it affords for Individual Discovery 

When we take up the work of nature study, we turn 
away from the study of facts that are written down in 
books. The writer of a book tells us that he has dis- 
covered certain things; he has proved certain facts, and 
he gives his knowledge to us. But in nature study we 
examine natural objects and discover things for ourselves 

The great book of nature may be studied by everybody 
who is wise enough to read its pages. All around us is a 
world full of beautiful and wonderful things. Each one 
of us may be an explorer, making journeys of dis- 
covery. 

As preparation for the teaching of nature study, the 
teacher should read Mr. Whittier's poem, "The Bare- 
foot Boy." (See Arnold's "Fourth Reader.") The 
"barefoot boy" of the country knew so many things 
about plants and animals, that he was wiser in some ways 
than many great students of books. His knowledge was 
not gained in school. 

Nature Study as a Subject for Teaching 

Nature study has been given a place in the school course 

because it gives the child training in several different ways. 

1 86 
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First we may say that nature study makes the child better Why nature 
acquainted with his surroundings. He learns the names, ^^^^^ }^^ * 

place in the 

uses, and peculiarities of many plants that he has often school 
seen, but which he has not noticed closely. He studies course, 
the forms of animal life and comes to know about the way 
animals, birds, and insects live. He learns that some 
forms of animal life are the enemies of certain plants, and 
that other animals are friends of plants. 

The principal truths or facts that nature study can 
teach must be learned by observation. Learning to observe 
closely and exactly is one of the best lessons for young 
children. This power of observation will be found much 
greater in some children than in others. It may be greatly 
developed in all children, and will make them brighter, 
quicker students. The work of observation should be 
directed by suggestions from the teacher. 

After observation comes description. The child tells Description 
what he has learned by observing a plant or an animal. ^^°"^^ 

follow 

In the description of what has been observed the child observation, 
should be helped by the teacher's questions, so that he 
may learn to tell in an orderly way what he has found out 
to be true. This exercise in telling what has been learned 
is full of interest for the child, and it encourages self-, 
expression. He knows what he is speaking about. He 
did not hear somebody say it, but he saw with his own eyes. 
Perhaps after aU have told what they know, the teacher 
may add some new facts which he will ask all to look for. ^ 

Then all that has been learned may be gathered together 
in a number of statements, which each pupil may copy into ■ 
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a note-book. This is a little book of real knowledge 
gained from the study of real things. 

Such knowledge, if the work is wisely directed, will 
make the pupil's life more delightful, and even, perhaps, 
more successful. The waving of the bright flowers, the 
songs of the birds, and the noises made by the insects, 
are all full of meaning to the boy who has studied many 
forms of plants, animals, and insects in school. If the 
boy must leave school and follow the plow, the knowledge 
that he has of plant life will make him a better farmer, 
because he knows how plants grow and what they need. 
He knows the insects that are injurious to his crops, and 
how to protect the plants from their enemies. He will 
prepare his land very carefully before he plants the seed, 
and will cultivate the growing crops in the best manner. 
His garden will contain the largest and finest vegetables, 
because he has applied the knowledge that nature study 
has given him. 

Other gains from nature study will be seen in the 
help it brings in taking up certain subjects of the school 
course. If any of the children have been bom with a 
talent for drawing, the study of plants and animals gives 
a chance for its development. Most of the drawing in 
the primary school, except in the first year, should be given 
in connection with nature study. Very little children 
may begin to draw pictures of leaves and fruit, and in time 
they will make the leaf outlines quite correctly. Those 
who draw a good leaf may be allowed to take the green 
crayon and color the drawing. 
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Nature study should be correlated also with composition 
and language work. Some teachers find it difiicult to keep 
up interest in composition. This is because the pupils 
have not been made to realize that their own ideas and 
thoughts are good material from which to make their 
compositions. But if the children have just been find- 
ing out some interesting facts about a certain animal, 
they will not have any trouble in writing a brief composi- 
tion during the next half hour. 

The language lesson may often be a review of what was 
learned in a former nature study lesson. At least half 
of the regular class work in nature study consists in the 
telling by the pupils of what has been observed. This 
means that nature study requires the pupil to ex- 
press his thoughts and to describe objects. Thus we 
see that this subject is a valuable aid to the study of 
language. 

Materials for Nature Study in Primary Grades 

The teacher and pupils need not go very far from the Common 
schoolhouse to find abundant material for interesting obJfcts,not 

curiosities, 

Study. The aim of nature study is not to find wonderful t^e material 
things and great curiosities, yet we shall find that many upon which 
objects in our path will surprise us when we begin to study Y^. 
them. The aim of nature study is to teach the pupil based, 
what may be learned from the common objects among 
which he lives. 

So our materials for plant study should include the 
useful vegetables and fruits, their leaves, stems, roots, 
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and blossoms. We should examine also some of the many 
kinds of grasses that grow in the neighborhood. 

The flowers, both wild and cultivated, should be studied 
until the children know a great deal about every ornamental 
plant in the district. Special attention should be paid to 
the plants that produce the chief crops of the neighbor- 
hood. The study of plants may be made more practical 
by the growing of flowers and vegetables in the school 
garden. 

The common insects, beetles, ants, spiders, locusts, 
bees, wasps, and butterflies, will furnish abundant ma- 
terial for study. The teacher should encourage the 
pupils to observe the habits of the insect that is being 
studied. 
Useful The children should study also about the domestic 

things to animals, in order to learn more about their needs, and 

know about 

domestic "^w to care for them. Many useful things may be learned, 
animals. such as how to tell when a horse or a cow is sick, when and 
how much to feed aninaals, why animals should be kept 
clean, and why the carabao needs his mud bath. 

There are a few wild animals that the children of the 
country school have seen, and these may be discussed in 
the class. First, and most common, are the monkey, the 
deer, and the mousang, or civet cat. The larger animals 
of the lizard family, the snakes, and other reptiles may 
sometimes be caught and studied. 
Studying Primary children may be taught to make a list of all 

the names y^^g ^^^^^ y^^ j^^ ^j^^ district. They should write down the 

and habits 

of birds. native name for each bird, and the teacher should try to find 
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for them the English name of the bird. Sometimes a 
strange bird will be seen, and the pupil should notice care- 
fully all the peculiar marks and colors of the new bird, 
so that the teacher can perhaps tell him its name. The 
pupil should try to leam about the habits of each bird; 
such as its method of getting food, its manner of building 
its nest, and of feeding its young. The diflFerent songs 
and cries of the birds shoidd be listened for, so that the 
boy will come to know what bird makes a certain sound. 
A greater interest in the birds will lead the children to 
avoid being cruel to them. 

If the school is near the sea, its pupils will have a great Learning to 
deal of material to study. There are the many varieties ^^^"^ ^^^ 

many 

of fish that are brought in by the fishermen. The pupils of varieties 
the third grade may make a complete list during the year of of fish, 
the kinds of fish that are found near their homes. Some 
fish "are bright-colored; some are covered with spines or 
thorns, so that other fish will keep away from them ; some 
fish carry a sharp sword or spear with which they can 
defend themselves or attack other fish. 

Then there are the animals that live in shells, and these 
are of many kinds. The shells are often very beautiful, 
and the child will leam to admire the beauty of the shell 
as he finds out something about the life of the animal that 
lives in such a pretty house. A collection of shells ought 
to be made by every school that is near the sea. 

Other forms of marine life may be mentioned, such 
as the turtle, the shark, the sting-ray, the crab, the 
shrimp, and the lobster, but enough has been said to 
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suggest that the supply of materials for study is ahnost 
unlimited. 
The In selecting materials for study, the teacher should be 

guided by the plan that he has made for the school year. 
There are forty weeks of school, which may be divided 
into two periods of twenty weeks, or four periods of ten 
weeks each. 

A good plan would be to give the object study of the 
first half of the year to lessons with plants, and of the sec- 
ond half to elementary studies of animal life. The plant les- 
sons may take up in order, flowers, fruits, vegetables, weeds, 
and grasses. The most common kinds of each division 
of the subject should be studied first before proceeding to 
the next division. The work should be very elementary. 
The danger is that the teacher will try to give an inter- 
mediate or high school lesson to primary children. 

The study of animal life in the second half of the year 
may be given to the general topics, insects, reptiles, birds, 
marine animals, wild animals, and tame animals. The 
time for each general topic will depend upon the location 
of the school. Some schools are obliged to choose 
most of their material from marine life; others are far 
from the sea, but find plenty of insects and reptiles around 
their doors. The main object of nature study is to make 
the child thoroughly acquainted with his surroundings. 
We are not doing this if we spend too much time stud)dng 
strange objects that have been brought from a distance. 
Therefore the materials for study must be chiefly those 
that are most common in the neighborhood. 
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Preserving the ResuUs 0} Nature Study 

The children should help the teacher to make a collec- a school 
tion from the objects that are studied. A small cupboard ™^*seum. 
or set of shelves should be made for this Uttle museum. 
Wild flowers may be pressed and mounted upon sheets of 
heavy paper, and the principal facts about each flower 
may be written below the specimen. These papers 
should be kept on a shelf in the cupboard, so that they 
may be used in remew lessons. 

Collections of insects may be made by fastening them 
to cardboard, after they have been killed by a drop of 
chloroform. The teacher should never allow insects to be 
tortured by some slow and painful way of kiUing them. 
Lessons of cruelty must be carefully avoided when study- 
ing animal life. 

Shells, seeds, coral, curious rocks and minerals, and 
many other interesting objects may be added to the . 
school's collection, but as a rule, nothing except what is 
studied should be allowed to take up space on the shelves. 

Pupils of the third grade should keep note-books. The Note-books 
teacher may show the class how to make a note-book by f^°^^ ^^ 

•^ • -^ kept by the 

sewing sheets of paper together. A page may be given pupils. 
to each object studied. Under the title, a few simple 
statements about the object will tell the principal facts 
that have been learned. If possible, each page should 
contain one or two simple drawings. The making of 
these notes and drawings should be part of the pupil's 
"busy work." 
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The The teacher also should keep a note-book, but his 



teacher's 
note-book. 



should be more complete than that of the pupil. It should 
have under each object an outline of questions to be asked, 
and facts to be developed about the object. This book 
will grow more and more valuable as the teacher's knowl- 
edge and experience increase. 

Suggestive Lesson Outlines 

The following outlines are intended to suggest a method 
that may be used in studying plants and animals with the 
primary grades. 

THE SEED 

Materials: Several kinds of beans, dry and soaked. Paper 
and pencil, and long pins for use in dissection. It would be well for 
the teacher to provide himself with a pocket microscope, or magni- 
fying glass. 

Directions for TEAcmNo: Take a ripened bean pod. How 
are the seeds arranged in the pod? How are they held in place? 
Compare different kinds of beans as to color, size, and shape. Notice 
the scar (hilum) on one side. What made the scar on the bean ? 

Take some beans that have been soaked overnight. How are 
they changed as to size, shape, and markings ? Require the children 
to give definite answers. 

Remove the seed coats of several soaked beans. Show the chil- 
dren where the seed coat is joined to the part within. Let the class 
examine closely and draw a picture of the kernel of the seed. 

Draw the two thick leaves (cotyledons) and the single middle part 
(caulide). Is the catUicle on the hilum side, or on the opposite side 
of the seed? 

Can you find a leaflike part between the cotyledons? This is 
called the plumule. 

Cotyledons, caulicle, and plumule form the embryo, or tiny plant. 
Look for a hole in the seed coat near the end of the caulicle. This is 
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called the microphyle. Dry the surface of the soaked seed. Now 
prebs it gently and notice that a little water comes out through the 
microphyle. The root grows out at this point. Plant the remaining 
seeds in a box of sand, or wrap them up in damp cloth for use in 
future lessons. 

The work should be continued by lessons on the young Comparing 
plant, its first leaves, roots, stem, how it stands upright, ^^e growths 

^ ' ! r o J ofdififerent 

or, if it is a vine, how it climbs. Represent by drawings plants, 
everything that it is possible to show in that way. Draw- 
ings should be made of two positions, side and end views. 
Interest may be added to the work by comparing the sprout- 
ing of a number of different plants, such as beans, com, 
coconuts, and others that come from seeds large enough 
to be examined by the children. The attention of the 
class should be called to the manner of sprouting, the 
beginning of leaves and roots, the number of leaves at first, 
their arrangement, veining, and other points of difference. 

THE MOSQinXO 

Materials: A magnifying glass, and a number of mosquitoes 
attached by thin, clear mucilage to pieces of white paper. 

Directions for Teaching: The teacher should let the pupils 
take turns in examining the mosquitoes with the help of the magni- 
fying glass. 

How many parts has the body of a mosquito ? 

How many legs has it? How many wings? How many feelers 
(antenna;) ? How do the antennae differ in the male and the female? 

What does the mosquito eat ? How does it get its food ? 

Where do mosquitoes come from ? 

Where does the mosquito lay its eggs? 

Have you ever seen the little boat of eggs, which the mosquito 
places upon the water? This boat is so small that without the 
help of a strong magnifying glass we cannot see what it is like. 
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The teacher should prepare some mosquito eggs to show 
to the children. Drawings should be made each day to 
show how the young mosquitoes are hatched. 

How many days before the egg becomes a mosquito ? How long 
must water stand, then, to breed them? 

Try putting a drop of petroleum upon the water where the eggs 
are. What happens? Why? 

Mosquitoes never travel far, unless they are carried by the wind. 
Then, if they must have stagnant water for a week or more in order 
to be hatched, and petroleum kills them, how can we get rid of the 
mosquitoes around our homes? 

We should clean our yards once a week, or oftener, and should be 
careful that no water stands for a week or more in ollas about our 
houses, and that no old cans are left in which water may collect and 
become a breeding place for mosquitoes. A few drops of oil will 
kill all the mosquitoes in a large pond. 



QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

Of what value is nature study in the regular school course of 
study? 

Of what value is it to the pupils after they have left school ? 

How can nature study be made to correlate with other studies? 

What materials are necessary for the teaching of nature study 
to the primary grades? 

Give your own idea of what a school museum may profitably 
contain. 

Outline an original lesson on the coconut. 

Why and how should the pupils be taught to rid their homes 
of mosquitoes? 



CHAPTER V 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

Influence of the Old and of the New Form of Government 

The wealth of the country is not produced by orators, 
politicians, lawyers, doctors, or artists. From the farms 
and the factories, from the forests and the mines, come 
the products that fill the stores of Manila and that load the 
big ships that sail away from the city to foreign lands. 

The amount of the produce that can be sold by a country The wealth 
depends upon the industry of the people. If the people °^ * country 

depends 

are not industrious, there will be little produced for the upon the 

markets. When the amount produced is small, the prices industry of 

wiU be high ; money wiU be scarce in the country, and '"^ p^p'"" 
poor people will grow poorer. 

The smallness of production that we see in the Philip- Causes for 
pines has its causes. These causes should be studied by , . 

^ "^ production 

every teacher. Some of the people are indolent ; that is, found in the 
they do not like to perform much hard labor. K they Philippines, 
have enough food for to-day, they do not think about 
to-morrow. So they produce only enough to keep them 
alive from day to day. Some of the people labor hard, but 
produce very little because they are unskilful and do not 
know better ways of working. They need to use better 

implements and quicker methods. Other causes of small 

197 
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productioil the Filipino teacher may read in his Philippine 
history. 

Among the reasons for the indolence of the Filipinos 
may be mentioned the hopeless condition in which 
many of the people formerly found themselves. Such 
changes as have been made by the American govern- 
ment will gradually bring better times for all the 
people, but it will take years to change the habits that 
have been formed during generations of bad government. 
Every history of the Philippines tells us that the Filipinos 
who worked on the farms, and produced the hemp, the 
tobacco, the copra, and the sugar, were often oppressed 
and robbed of their earnings by greedy government offi- 
cials. The workers would then say to themselves and to 
each other, "What is the use of working hard and of trying 
to save money, if all we earn is to be taken from us?" 
So they formed the habit of doing only enough work to 
get a little rice for each day, and of Uving very cheaply. 
The begin- Now under the present form of government the inten- 
ningofa ^Jqjj jg |.ija^|. every man who is industrious shall have a 

trial era. chance to become prosperous. What he earns will be his 
to enjoy, and no man can take it from him. He is entitled 
to receive fair wages for his labor, and he gets full value 
for his taxes in good schools, and will in time have well- 
made roads and bridges, and adequate protection to life, 
health, and property. Before the law the worker is equal 
to any other man, and the government provides equal 
justice for all. 
As soon as the poor working people learn that the above 
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statements are true, they will begin to have more hope. 
Thus they will be encouraged to seek new ways of earning 
money. 

The Function of the Schools in Building up a Modern 

Nation 

All those who are to learn any kind of skilled labor The advan- 
should begin to work at this very early in life. This is ^^^ ? 

° '' '' learning a 

because young fingers are more apt to learn to do things trade when 
quickly and well, and because the more difficult arts yo^°8- 
require many years of training, before the workers 
can become really skilful. It is the skill that comes 
from years of training that makes the product artistic and 
valuable. 

For this reason many children of China and Japan are 
kept out of school by their parents, and made to spend all 
their childhood in learning the different branches of some 
trade. Some learn the potter's trade; some begin to 
make hats and baskets ; others learn to decorate porcelain 
or china, or to do other things for which their countries 
have become famous. We find whole families thus giving 
all their time and labor to industry of some kind, without 
any thought of education for their children. They know 
their trade well, but they know little of books. 

Such neglect of the education of the young, by sacrific- 
ing ever3rthing to industrial skill, keeps a country from 
advancing in civilization. China gives us a good example 
of this backwardness, and Japan has been advancing only 
since she opened her doors to modem ideas of education. 
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Book- 
learning 
and indus- 
trial train- 
ing should 
go hand in 
hand. 



Industrial 
habits will 
bring many 
good results 
to the 
nation. 



Our aims in the schools of the Philippines must be to 
unite book-learning with industrial training. Every boy 
and every girl should know some useful trade. This does 
not mean that he or she will be compelled to work at that 
trade through life, but that whatever happens to them, 
the boy and the girl will have some means of making a 
living. More than this, they will leam to honor all kinds 
of industry. In the past, a very wrong idea grew up in 
the minds of the people. This was the idea that learning 
gained in schools should separate the boys and girls from 
the farmers and the manufacturers, and from those who 
work with their hands. Those who were educated were 
expected to become kwyers, doctors, office-holders, or 
teachers. So the people did not honor any occupation 
that made the hands rough and dirty. 

By teaching trades and industries in the schools, we 
shall give dignity to every occupation that produces 
wealth for the nation, whether it be carpentry, iron-work- 
ing, mat-weaving, wood-carving, hat-making, pottery 
work or shoe-making. This is not all the good that will 
come from industrial teaching; we must remember that 
a hard-working people is generally a strong, healthy 
race. The dependence of health upon regular exercise 
has been mentioned before in these pages. Better homes 
and better food will also result from the ability to earn 
good wages. These better conditions of life will cause 
crime and vice to grow less. Finally, it may be stated that 
greater production will so increase the national resources 
that taxes wiU no longer be burdensome. 
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With many lines of industrial training carried on seriously The de- 
and persistently in the schools, a great army of young work- veiopment 

of the 

ers will soon be formed. Within ten or fifteen years, phmppines 
there will be no need of talking about laws to permit by the 
workers from foreign countries to enter the Philippines. ^^^' 
There will be thousands of young Filipinos prepared by 
their training to take up the various trades. The develop- 
ment of the islands by the Filipinos themselves will be 
seen in every province. "The Philippines for the FUi- 
pinos," as a policy of the government, must be carried 
out by the Filipinos — but they cannot carry out this policy 
except by preparing themselves to take up all the kinds of 
hard work that are necessary in building up a modem 
nation. 

How Industrial Teaching may be carried on in the Larger 

Towns 

The work of industrial training will be carried on in Trade 
the larger towns by trade schools under American teachers, schools 

under 

These schools will have some courses that lead to higher American 
mechanical studies. The pupils who advance to these teachers, 
higher courses will prepare themselves to be master 
mechanics, and fit themselves to plan and direct the work 
of constructing large buildings, or the handling and putting 
together of large machines. Other courses will teach 
the practical work of different trades such as the country 
needs. The general subject of tool- work for the inter- 
mediate grades will cover work in wood and iron. The 
boys will be trained in the use of all the tools of the car- 
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penter and the blacksmith. They will be given practical 
exercises from which they will learn many useful facts 
about iron and wood. They will learn also to make ar- 
ticles from wood and iron. This will be a good prepara- 
tion for the boys who wish to learn a trade. 

While industrial work is being carried on by American 
teachers in the town schools, how about the barrio chil- 
dren? Are they not as quick as the town children to 
learn useful work? Then we must provide industrial 
classes in the barrios for them. This may be done as 
follows : — 

A Plan far Industrial Work in Barrio Schools 

Local In every country district there are some people who 

workmen work at trades. Let the barrio teacher find out who are 

may be 

employed to ^^^ ^^^ workmen at the trades for which the barrio is 

give lessons noted. Then perhaps the municipal board will agree 

!^ .^ to pay a few pesos per month for three lessons a week 

schools. to be given to industrial classes at the barrio school. If 

there are two or three people in the barrio who know 

different trades, the boys and girls may be required to 

take up one of these trades. The parents may be asked 

to name the kind of work which they wish their children 

to learn. 

A place must be prepared at the school for this industrial 
work. An open shed outside will be best for iron-work, 
pottery, or basket- weaving. The finer work on hats may 
be done in the schoolroom. Mat-weaving requires plenty 
of space for the workers, and a large shed is best for this. 
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The benches and tables needed for the industrial rooms 
will add to the school's expense, but only such furniture 
as can be made in the barrio will be needed. 

The tools for wood and iron may be furnished by the Necessary 
government. The materials for weaving, hat-making, ^latenais 

and imple- 

basketry, and pottery will have to be supplied by a special ments. 
fund from the municipality. This is being done in some 
places where primary industrial work has been started. 
The municipality votes to set aside a certain monthly 
sum to be used for the expenses of industrial teaching. 
Such money at present is provided only for central schools, 
but each barrio might be given a small monthly sum, 
according to its needs. 

This industrial work will give the people of the barrio a 
greater interest in the school. They will not be able to say 
that the children are not learning how to earn money. 
This has been a charge frequently made by some of the 
barrio people, and their children have been kept away 
from school to learn how to help their fathers in business. 
There will be no cause for repeating such excuses. 

The studies of the school must be correlated with the Correlation 
industries of the people. To show what is meant by this, °^ "manual 
let us think of a boy who is learning the potter's trade at ^ith 
the barrio school. As part of his arithmetic work, he arithmetic, 
may be asked to find the cost of preparing the clay for a 
certain number of ollas, or drinking bottles. He can then 
learn from the man who makes pottery, how long it takes 
a good workman to make one of these articles. His next 
exercise may be to find the cost of labor and material in 



training 
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making a certain number of ollas, or bottles. Profit and 
loss may be taught in a practical way by such exercises. 

In the drawing class, the young potter may make draw- 
ings of the implements that he uses and also of the various 
articles that are made from clay. With the use of crayon 
or watercolors, the pupil may beautify the drawings. 
He may also design new shapes of pottery and afterward 
make them from the clay. The decoration and glazing of 
pottery may be added to the courses, if those Ivho super- 
vise the schools can supply the scientific help for starting 
this industry. 

The study of geography will teach the boy about the 
nations that make the best pottery, and about the various 
methods used by them. He may learn also about the 
finest clays and where they are found. This is in itself a 
very instructive study that can be carried on in the pupil's 
later reading. 

His use of English will be improved by writing descrip- 
tions of "his industrial work, or by telling about it in his 
language class. 

In a similar manner, -each of the school studies may be 
made to give its part of the knowledge that should be 
acquired by the boy who is working with wood or iron. 
This does not mean that in studying geography or arith- 
metic our purpose should be to learn only what is related to 
certain trades. It means that while we are getting all 
the knowledge that there is in a subject, we must pay special 
attention to facts that will be valuable for those who are 
learning a trade.. 
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The school should introduce modem ideas to improve The rela- 
the methods of the local workmen. From the industrial °^°, ® 

school to 

courses of study published by the Bureau of Education local work- 
many useful suggestions may be taken. The supervising ™«'^- 
teacher may point out ways in which the country black- 
smith or carpenter can do things better and easier, and 
may explain the uses and care of new tools. 

In many barrios it will not be possible to take up more The scope 
than one or two kinds of industrial work with local teachers ; ° ^^ ,.^*"^ 

work hm- 

f or as a rule each barrio is noted for only one kind of ited by the 
industry. We should remember also that the municipal- knowledge 
ities do not generally have large funds for school purposes, teachers, 
and therefore they must limit the number of special 
teachers. Yet each community should be encouraged by 
the teacher to take pride in its local industry. The skill 
acquired by the children in making things will please the 
parents more than anything else that is taught. For 
example, if the people of the district are hat-makers, and . 
the children learn to make good hats at school, this fact 
places a money value upon the training that the pupils 
receive. People who have to work haid for a living 
will appreciate this kind of an education. 

The Educaiive Value of Industrial Work 

In this chapter we have considered thus far industrial 
training chiefly as a means of preparing the pupils to 
earn money. We have thought about the increased pro- 
duction of wealth that will come as a result of training the 
people to become more skilled workers. 
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The effect But the teacher should examine also the effect of indus- 
o in ustnal ^^^^ training upon the mind of the child. Education is 

training ^ '■ 

upon the not accomplished simply by memorizing knowledge that 
mind of ^^ find jn books. A person who receives all his training 
from the study of books is not prepared to succeed when 
he meets the problems of the farm, the store, and the fac- 
tory. Books give us theories and symbols of things ; they 
help us in our practical work by guiding us and teach- 
ing us from the experience of others. But books alone 
will not educate us. The lessons that we learn best of all 
generally are those that we do not need to try to remem- 
ber, because they come to us in the practical work of life. 
Comparison To illustrate what we have just said, we may compare 
of knowi- ^j^g knowledge gained from books with the instruction that 

edge gained . 

from books comes from experience, as follows : Two boys are studying 

with that about hemp. One boy has a book which describes the 

actual plant and its fiber. It contains pictures that show the 

experience, machines that are used in making rope and other products. 

The pictures are good, and the explanations in the book 

are very clear. The boy who has studied the book will 

be able to tell us about hemp, and about many useful 

articles that are made from it. The other boy lives in 

the hemp country. He goes out with his father and helps 

to cut the hemp. He knows which plants, and what parts 

of the plants, make the best fibers. He helps to clean the 

hemp, and he hangs it up or spreads it out to dry in the 

sun. Afterward he helps to make rope from the hemp 

that he and his father cut. Also he may help his mother 

prepare the loom for weaving cloth from the hemp. 
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This boy knows more than we shall find in the book 
about hemp, because he has watched the hemp plant grow, 
and he has taken its product and made it into useful articles 
for sale. The boy who studied only the book had to try 
to imagine the real thing from the descriptions given in 
words and pictures. These two boys, each in a difiFerent 
way, obtained knowledge of the subject; but the one 
was obliged to memorize his knowledge of hemp ; the other 
gained it by experience. 

Yoimg children especially need to learn by doing things. 
The educational reasons for giving a great deal of in- 
dustrial work in the schools may be summed up by saying, 
^^We learn best by experience, and therefore we must try 
to give the youn^ child instruction by experience" We 
must endeavor, therefore, to train not the mind alone, nor 
the hand alone ; but the mind to see clearly and to plan 
well what the eye and the hand are skilful to perform. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

Why is industrial production in the Philippines so limited ? 

Why is there reason to suppose that this condition of affairs 
will change under the new government? 

Name several good results that will follow the introduction of 
industrial training into the schools. Give your reasons for these 
results. 

How would you introduce industrial training into a barrio 
school? Outline your plans. 

Give your idea of how the various other studies in the school 
program may be made to correlate with training in* making shoes. 



CHAPTER VI 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 

Its Purpose in the Primary Schools 

In a former chapter we have considered the teacher's 
duty of guarding the health of his pupils. The health of 
the school has been seen to be closely related to the health 
of the conununity. 

We come now to the subject of teaching the pupils a 
few of the most useful facts of physiology and hygiene. 
The purpose of the teacher in giving this knowledge to 
the pupils is to enable them to live more healthy lives. 
For many hundreds of children, the primary school will 
be the only place where they can learn how to take care of 
their bodies, and how to escape sickness. 
The third The course of study provides so much necessary work 
grade may f qj. ^^ primary grades, that the teacher cannot find time 

be given 

health f 0^ daily lessons in physiology. It is not necessary in the 

talks. lower grades to make this study a part of the regular reci- 

tation work. In the third grade the teacher should give 
a little health talk each week. This may serve as one of 
the language lessons. Pupils may tell what they have 
learned, and riiay afterward write little compositions upon 
topics taken from the health talks. In these talks the 

teacher should encourage the pupils to ask questions, 

208 
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and to tell what they think on such subjects as, "Why 
we must keep our bodies clean," "How to make our bodies 
strong," "What kinds of food are best," and similar 
topics. 

These little conversation lessons serve the double pur- 
pose of giving practice in speaking, and of calling the 
child's attention to the names and uses of the difiFeient 
parts of the body. 

The following paragraphs are intended to show how 
simple the subject of physiology can be made, and what 
topics are most important for the third grade. 

The First Lessons in Primary Physiology 

Under this head the teacher may make outlines for 
several interesting and instructive "Health Talks." 

The first and most important lesson of physiology to 
be taught young pupils is the care of the- skin. The talk 
may be somewhat as follows : — 

I. THE PORES OF THE SKIN 

When you boys work very hard, how do you feel? Yes, you feel 
hot and you feel tired. After you work hard, is your body wet or 
dry? What makes your body wet? Where do you think the water 
comes from ? Perhaps we can find out if we think a little more. 

Look at your arms. What do you see on your arms? Nothing? 
Look very closely. You see a few hairs. Does the skin look smooth ? 
Here is a glass. We call this a magnifying glass. It makes things 
seem larger when we look through it. Put the glass on your arm 
and look at the skin. What do you see? Yes, you can see many 
little holes in the skin. Now you know where the water on your 
bodies comes from when you are hot. We call this water perspira' 
Hon, or sweat. ^- 
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If you do not sweat when you are working hard, how do you 
feel? Yes, you feel very hot and you have to stop your work. 
When a man has a bad fever, he is very hot and he does not sweat. 
When he begins to sweat, his fever is getting better. His body then 
gets cooler. The sweat comes out of the little holes all over the 
skin. So every part of the body is made cool. 

To-day we have learned three things that we should remember: — 

1. The skin is full of little holes. 

2. Perspiration, or sweat, comes out of the holes in the skin. 

3. The sweat helps to cool the body. 

II. HOW TO KEEP THE SKIN CLEAN 

In our last talk we learned something about the skin. Who 
remembers the things that we learned ? Tom^ may tell us what he 
remembers. Juan may tell us something else. 

How many children like to take a bath ? After you take a bath 
do you feel well? Yes, you feel cool, and you feel strong. Let us 
find out why a bath makes us feel well. First, we must remember 
what the little holes in the skin are for. 

There is something else to learn about the skin. How many 
iinderstand what oil is? Oil is a kind of fat or grease. We have 
coconut oil, petroleum, and many other kinds of oil. Is there any 
oil on your faces? Sometimes you will find oil on your nose. 
That is a kind of oil that comes out of the skin. It keeps the skin 
soft. Some of the little holes in the skin have oil in them. 

The dust and the dirt on our bodies mix with the oil of the skin. 
The little holes in the skin become filled with dirt. Do we feel well 
when we are dirty? Why not? How can we make ourselves feel 
better? Yes, we can take a bath. What do we do to the skin when 
we wash ourselves clean ? Yes, we clean the little holes in the skin. 
This makes us feel better. Why do we sometimes use soap? Is it 
good to use soap on the skin every day ? What does soap do ? Soap 
takes away oil and grease. Do we want to take all the oil out of our 
skin? If we do, the skin will become dry and will crack. So we 
should take a bath with clear water every day, and should use the 
soap on our bodies at least once a week. 
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ni. DISEASES OF THE SKIN 

What have we learned about the skin ? Jos^ may tell ns how our 
bodies keep cool while we work. Enrique may tell about the oil of 
the skin. Tomds may tell why we feel better after we take a bath. 
Simeon may tell us about soap. 

Now we will have a talk about diseases of the skin. Some people 
have many sores on their bodies. Some scratch themselves all the 
time because their skin itches. Sometimes people have sores be- 
cause they eat poor food and their blood is bad. Then they must take 
medicine and eat good food. The disease that makes a person 
scratch is very bad. The skin itches because little animals are living 
in it. The doctor will tell us what medicine will kill the little 
animals. If you touch a person who has the itch, perhaps you will 
get it, too. If you wash in the same water, you may get the disease. 
If your shirt is washed with the shirt of the person who has the itch, 
you may get the disease in that way. 

How shall we keep our skin well and escape from the many kinds 
of disease ? First, we will bathe in clean water every day. If we 
go to the river to swim and see somebody there who has sores or the 
itch, then we will not bathe near that person. When we wash our 
clothes, we will not wash them in the place where many other people 
are washing dothes and bathing. It is better to wash our clothes 
at home with water from our well. If there is some contagious sick- 
ness, like cholera or smallpox, in the town, it is better to put all our 
clothes in one place and pour boiling water over them. 

Under the general subject of "The Skin," the teacher 
should teach something about caring for the hair and for 
the nails. Also he should show how the skin grows thick 
to protect the hands of the workman, and the feet of those 
who do not wear shoes. The injuries from wearing tight 
shoes should be mentioned and the practice shown to be 
a harmful one. 
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The Second Subject for Primary Physiology Lessons 

The next subject that the teacher may perhaps take up is 
"How to become strong." 

Every boy and girl is interested in seeing a strong man. 
The strongest boy in school is a kind of hero. The teacher 
may take several boys of the same height and size of 
body, and may compare . the muscles of their arms by 
measuring with a tape measure. Perhaps he will find that 
the boy who has the best developed muscle is the one who 
plays ball, or perhaps he is a boy who works a good deal at 
home. 

The teacher should now make out a little outline of 
(questions and facts about muscles. These should not be 
taken from the physiology book of the sixth grade, but 
should be very simple. It is not necessary for the primary 
child to. learn a careful description of the muscles. ' The 
following suggestions will show how this topic may be 
begun: — 

How do you lift your arm ? Place your left hand upon your right 
arm just above the elbow. Now raise and lower your right fore-ami. 
Do you feel something move under your hand? That is muscle. 
J^ow roll up your sleeve and look at your right arm. Lift the fore- 
arm. Lower it again. Do this quickly. Do you see the aim grow 
thin when the hand is let down again? The muscle is like this 
rubber band. See, I pull the rubber band until it is long and thin. 
Now I let it shorten, and it is thick again. 

The muscles are like strong ropes. We cannot move until our 
muscles help us. When we have been sick a long time, our muscles 
are weak. Then we cannot work hard imtil we become strong 
again. 
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The teacher may continue the lessons on muscles by The use of 
showing what makes some people stronger than others, calisthenics 

in teaching 

They have large muscles because they work very hard, physiology. 
They can lift heavy boxes, and they can walk a long way 
without feeling very tired. The teacher may show also 
how the boys and girls who neither work nor play are less 
strong and healthy than the others. Pride in physical 
perfection should be stimulated in every possible way. 

Each lesson about the strength of the body should be 
followed by some good calisthenic work. As each new 
exercise is taught, the teacher may explain which muscles 
it uses most. This will show the value of the physical 
exercise. 

Lessons upon the Value of Proper Breathing 

After the skin and the muscles have been discussed, the 
teacher may give one or two talks upon breathing! The 
aim is to teach a few important facts about the lungs and 
about the value of pure air. 

The first step in the lesson about the lungs should Chest 
be a breathing exercise. Tell the children to notice how ^^*°^*°'^* 
the chest expands when a full breath is taken. Let 
some of the boys expand their chests as much as possible. 
Take measurements before and after the lungs are ex- 
panded, to show the class what happens in breathing. 
Take a paper bag or bladder, and show how the air 
expands it. 

The children may learti such simple and helpful facts 
as the following : — 
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When we breathe, 
we take fresh, dean air into our lungs; 
we empty out the air that has been used ; 
we make the blood pure, because the air mixes with the blood 
in the lungs. 
We could not live without pure air. 
All animals die if they cannot breathe. 
Bad air is like poison. 
Good air is like good food. 

When we run and play, or work, we breathe quickly, because 
we peed more fresh air. Our bodies then become strong, because 
the blood is kept clean. Most of the people who work hard are 
healthy, because their lungs are strong, and their blood is pure. 
People who cough all the time have diseased lungs. Some people are 
sick because they sit in the house all the time. They do not breathe 
good air. Some people shut all the windows and doors at night. 
Then the air in the house is full of poison, and the people become sick. 

The Nourishment of the Body 

Learning to In the preceding talks, the teacher has taught the class 
T^. ^^ about the care of the body and how the body is made strong 
market. by exercise. It is necessary also for the children to know 
something about the nourishment of the body and the 
kinds of food that it requires. Much ill health would be 
avoided if people knew more about the nature of the 
foods that they eat. 

To prepare himself to talk to his pupils about food, the 
teacher should notice the foods that are sold in the market. 
He will see green mangos bought, and eaten raw with a 
little salt. He will see dried fish whose odor tells him that 
it was putrid before it dried in the sun. He will see 
moldy rice and other grains that are not fit for people to 
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eat. He will see also much good food for sale in the market. 
He should know which is good and which is bad. 

The teacher should learn something, too, about the best 
ways of cooking food. He can then advise the girls of the 
school, who will soon have to take care of their own kitchens. 

Food may be taken up under three main topics : "Why 
we eat," "What we should eat," and "What we should 
not eat." A brief outline will now be given under each of 
these topics : — 

WHY WE EAT 

How many children know what hunger means? What do you 
want when you are hungry? When you are hungry do you feel 
strong? Can you work hard when you are hungry? After you eat 
your dinner how do you feel? 

After our dinner we can work hard. How long can we work 
without eating any more? One day? Two days? Why not? 
The nourishment from the food is all gone, and we are hungry again. 
That is Uke the fire in the kitchen. We take some wood and make 
a fire. Soon the wood is burned up and diere is no more fire. The 
food we eat makes new blood in our bodies. Then we feel strong. 
The heat of the fire goes away when the wood is all burned up. 
The strength of our bodies goes away when we work. So we must 
have more food to make more strength. 

If you make the carabao work hard and give him little food, he 
will grow thin and weak. After a while he will be sick and die. The 
boy who does not have enough food is thin and weak. He cannot 
work hard. 

The teacher may be able to use other illustrations. The need of 
If the pupils have seen a steam engine, for instance, the '^K^^^^ 

nourish- 

teacher may show them how the engine eats up the coal ment. 
or the wood that is used to make the fire. The coal is 
the food. The engine does work because the fire makes 
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steam. When the engine is not working, it does not need 
the fire. Our bodies are a little diflFerent from the steam 
engine, because we have to breathe and talk, and our 
hearts must beat, even if we are not doing much useful 
work. So we must have food every day, because some 
parts of the body are always working. 

WHAT WE SHOULD EAT 

If you have a good horse, what do you give him to eat? Yes, 
you give him grass. Sometimes you give him some com or palay. 
Two or three times every day you give him water to drink. If you 
.have plenty of palay, will you give the horse a cavan of palay in the 
morning and let him eat all he can ? No, he will eat too much and 
then he will be sick. Shall we give the horse a hundred ears of com 
in his box and let him eat com all day? Why not? Because com 
is a strong food, and the horse will be sick if he eats too much com. 

Some people who have plenty of meat will eat nothing but meat for 
their dinner. Some people eat only rice and fish. Some people eat 
a little rice, a little meat, some vegetables, a little bread, and a little 
fruit. That is the best kind of dinner. The horse cannot do very 
hard work if he has nothing but green grass to eat. He needs the 
com as well as the grass. So man needs a little meat with his rice. 
The body needs many different foods to make it strong and well. 
If we eat only one kind of food, we shall not get what our bodies need. 

WHAT WE SHOULD NOT EAT 

How do we know what is good to eat? 

We look at the food. We smell it. We taste it. 

If the food looks good, smells good, and tastes good, shall we eat it ? 
Nearly all good food has a good smell and a good taste. 

We should not eat meat that smells bad. There is a kind of 
poison in bad meat. We should not eat fruit that is not ripe. When 
the fmit is too ripe, it is not good to eat. We should not eat too much 
grease, because it will hurt our stomachs. 

We should be careful about eating food that is not dean. Many 
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people handle the fruit and cakes in the market. Sometimes their 
hands are not clean. Some of them are sick people. So we should 
wash the fruit before we eat it, and we should not buy cakes or candy 
that many people handle. The storekeeper should not let people 
touch the things before they buy them. 

The teacher will be able to give many suggestions about cleanliness 
food, as the pupils ask him questions. He should teach inprepanng 
the importance of cleanliness as his greatest lesson. The 
proper cleaning of the food before cooking, the cleaning of 
the dishes and plates, and the washing of the hands before 
eating, — all these matters should be impressed upon the 
children. 

The early marriages that are so common in the Philip- The proper 
pines make the elements of hygiene a necessary study for /^ ^^ 
many girls of the primary school. For this reason, children, 
something should be said about the proper foods for little 
children. Many Filipinos allow little children to eat almost 
every kind of food that happens to be on the table. Milk, 
rice-water, and soft foods, with no meat or fruit, should 
be the little one's diet until after he is two years old. The 
result of ignorance concerning the care of little children is 
seen by the report of the Insular Board of Health. This 
tells us that in Manila, of every hundred children that are 
bom, twenty-five die before reaching the age of one year. 

The outlines that have been given are intended only to 
suggest a simple manner of talking with children about 
physiology and hygiene. The subject is a very wide one, 
and only a few elementary facts can be given to primary 
children. Simple rules of health can be taught without 
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any scientific explanation. The country boy can learn 
what his body needs, and how he can keep well, if a few 
of the essential facts are taught him, and if some of the 
greatest dangers to health are pointed out. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

Outline a "Health Talk" to children of the third grade on the 
subject of cxx>king. 

How may the children get the most benefit from this talk? 

Outline a talk on the muscles, to be given with some special 
physical exercise. 

How many good breathing exercises do you know? 

Give an original illustration of why the body needs nourish- 
ment. Make it interesting and instructive for little children. 



CHAPTER VII 

BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY 

The Story in History Teaching 

History is the story of the past. Most people in all An interest 
countries pay much attention to the study of national s^°"^*^^ 

^ aroused in 

history, and to the record of political events, but they local 
seldom try to learn much about local history. But every history, 
person ought to know the history of his town or province. 
History, like geography, ought to begin at home. The 
object of this chapter is to suggest to the teacher that he 
make an effort to arouse the interest of the children in local 
history. 

All children love stories. They will, be more interested 
in. something that once happened near their town or in 
their barrio, than in events in foreign lands. They will 
want to hear about some wise man or some brave soldier 
who once lived in their province. 

For example, the children of Calamba, in Laguna Prov- 
ince, know all about the life of Rizal, because he was 
bom there. The children in Bauan, Batangas Province, 
should know the story of Governor Dasmarinas, who was 
killed by his Chinese oarsmen while his ship was anchored 
near Punta Azufre, between Bauan and Maricaban. 

And the children of Cebu should know a great deal 

219 
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about Magellan and Legaspi, since the first died near there, 
and the latter spent several years in Cebu. 

But the little stories for primary children will be of 
greater interest if they are about common people first of 
all. The old grandfathers and grandmothers could tell 
the teacher many little stories that have been handed down 
to them : such stories as deal with traditions of the ancient 
inhabitants of the country; stories of brave deeds that 
nobody has yet written in books, and stories of faithfulness 
shown in discharge of duty. Many facts of interest that 
will make material for stories can be found also in the 
chronicles of the town. These are kept usually in the 
Municipal building. 

Such stories should be sought for by the primary teacher. 
Any good stories that he hears, and all the facts about the 
history of his province, the teacher should write down in a 
note-book. His acquaintance in other towns also will 
give him new stories and new facts. So his knowledge 
will become constantly more complete. 

The little stories of the ancient people will be good to tell 
in the language lessons of the second year; for although 
the pupil will have a text-book that will provide most of 
the material needed for language work, the teacher should 
have extra naaterial of his own. This will give an inter- 
esting change at times, and a rest from the book work. 

The more strictly historical stories may be used in the 
composition work with third grade pupils, and should 
correlate with the work in geography. For example, 
if the class is studying the Cagayan River and its valley, 
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the teacher might tell how the Japanese once tried to start 
a town near the' mouth of the river. VidaPs history tells 
of the fight between the Japanese and the Spanianls, and 
how the Japanese were obliged to leave Luzon. In the: 
same way the teacher should introduce as many historical 
facts and as many little stories from history as possible 
into the geography lessons. The places that arc studied 
will then be given more importance in the child's mind, 
because he has learned of events connected with these 
places. 

The Art ofy Telling a Story to Children 

The teacher will need to use much skill in telling stories 
from history, and should practice telling a story before he 
comes to class. The language should be simple and the 
sentences short. In fact, the teacher should try to paint 
pictures with words. 

Suppose that the teacher is telling the story of Li- Ma- 
Hong's attack upon the city of Manila. He may describe 
the strange- looking ships that sailed into Manila Bay. 

The ships were crowded with Chinese soldiers. These men had The story 
spears and swords and they wore bright-colored clothes. Soon a of Li-Ma- 
great army of Chinese was on the beach near Manila. *They had Hong's 
many colored flags waving. They beat their gongs and made a great attack upon 
noise. Then they tried to come into the city. Manila. 

But the Spaniards were ready to fight Li-Ma-Hong, and they 
waited for the Chinese. The Spanish soldiers at that time wore 
armor. They had bright steel caps on their heads, and some had 
plates of steel upon their breasts, so that the swords could not hurt 
them. The Spanish oflScers and gentlemen had very pretty clothes. 
Sometimes they had coats of red or blue velvet. Every gentleman 
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carried a sword all the time, just as the men carry canes when they 
take a walk to-day. 

The Spanish and Chinese had a very hard fight. Many Span- 
iards were killed, because Li-Ma -Hong had more soldiers than the 
Spaniards. But the Spanish and Filipinos were brave, and they 
drove the Chinese back to their boats. Then Li-Ma-Hong went 
away. So Manila was not captured by the Chinese. 

Stories about events that happened a long time ago 
should be illustrated by pictures. Sometimes the teacher 
can obtain pictures that show how the Spaniards of the 
early days used to dress. In speaking about the early 
mariners, pictures of the old galleons should be shown. 
Such pictures will be found in the histories. 

As the teacher studies his history of the Philippines, he 
will find many good stories, or materials from which he 
can make stories. With young children, the stories 
generally should be about some individual. It is not 
desirable to try to teach history to primary children in a 
continued narrative. Some of the following topics may 
be used for stories, if the teacher has the ability to work 
them into simple language: — 



The Coming of the Spaniards. 
The Death of Magellan. 
The Spanish Galleon. 
The Chinese Junks. 
The Moro Pirates. 



De Morgans Fight with the 

Dutch. 
How the British captured 

Manila. 
Simon de Anda, a Brave and 

Loyal Man. 



In suggesting to the teacher the use of historical subjects 
for stories, it is not desired that he should make the child's 
work heavier by expecting him to remember facts. The 
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child will naturally remember very much of that which 
interests him and excites his imagination. The main 
object 0} telling stories to primary children is to interest and 
please them. If the child is led to think and wonder about 
the past, his power of imagination will be increased. 
Later the child will be able to make little stories and to tell 
them to other children. 

To summarize, history stories should first begin with The real 
what are called "folk stories "; that is, with stories of the f!'" °^ 

history 

town, the barrio, or the province, in which the child lives, stories. 
Every historical spot in the province should be known by 
the children, and alsd any tale or legend connected with 
these places. 

The first simple stories may be used in the language 
work of the second grade. The third grade stories may 
be correlated with geography, language, and composition. 

Finally, the teacher should remember to use his stories 
not as history to be recited^ but only as helps in making 
other work interesting. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

\^th what kind of stories should the teaching of history to 
primary pupils begin? 

From what sources can such stories be obtained ? 

Why are stories about persons better for primary work than 
those of events? 

With what other studies and in what way may the history 
stories be correlated? 

Outline a history story on one of the subjects suggested. 

What is the object in teaching history to young pupils? 
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ELEMENTARY CIVICS IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

Duties of Citizenship may be taught to Young Children 

Quite early in his school course the child should begin 
to have some understanding of the meaning of citizenship. 
His relation to the government should be taught as soon as 
he is old enough to grasp the idea. He knows what a 
barrio is, and he should be led step by step to grasp the 
meaning of "pueblo," "province," "nation," and "govern- 
ment." 

The boys of the country school will for the most part 
finish their schooling in the third or fourth year. At least 
it is safe to say that the majority of the pupils will not be 
able to complete the intermediate course. So, if these 
boys are to get some ideas of what citizenship means and 
are to be trained in the duties of a good citizen, this work 
must be begun in the primary school. 

The school should teach what qualities make a man 

respected by his fellow men, and should point out the 

habits of life that are to be shunned and condemned. 

The lessons of industry, loyalty, honesty, truthfulness, 

and humanity should one by one be presented in such a 

manner that all will approve and try to follow them. 

"The reasons for the existence of governments" is a 

224 
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phrase too high-sounding and too abstract to form the 

subject of a lesson to primary school children. The Lessons in 

teacher should begin with simple things that are familiar ^^^* 

should begin 

to every child in the barrio. Every boy knows the limits ^ith facts 
and boundaries of the barrio, and he knows who is teniente. familiar to 
Proper questioning may draw out the facts about the *^ 
duties of the teniente and of the councilor for the barrio. 
Some of the boys have seen the presidente of the pueblo, 
and may know the name of the chief of police. The duties 
and powers of these men may be discussed, and this will 
teach the relation of the barrio to the whole pueblo, or the 
fact that the barrio is a district of the pueblo. 

Proceeding in this order, the young citizens may be led 
to an understanding of what a province is and how it is 
governed. Personal responsibility to the government 
cannot be understood or felt at first by young children, 
but they can learn by object lessons something about the 
duties and responsibilities of the officers whom they see. 
They can be taught who gives the policeman power to 
arrest wrongdoers, and they will soon tell you what is 
done with people who steal carabaos or who break into 
houses to take other people's money. 

Suppose, then, you ask the child what would happen to 
the country if there were no policemen, and if thus robbers 
were not afraid to steal. This will bring out how the 
government gives protection. 

Some children have heard their fathers talk about how 
the government takes money that is called taxes. They 
have learned what a cedula is, and perhaps they know 
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Teaching about land taxes. Possibly, too, some of these boys may 
t e c Udren j^^^^^ taken the idea from their elders that this tax money 

to draw ... 

reasonable is paid to rich men who become richer still upon it, and 
conclusions, that it is only a wrong act to take it from the poor man. 

We may then go back to the policeman, and ask who 
pays him for catching the robbers and guarding them 
in prison. Who builds the roads, bridges, and schools, 
who pays the teachers, and who supplies the school books, 
are other questions that may be asked. In this way the 
teacher may show how keeping the country in good order, 
and educating and protecting the people, costs money. 
So the children will understand why taxes must be paid. 
Developing Thus, quite young children may be taught from the 
ei eao Q^jg^t lessons round about them the benefits of a good 
government. As they see that the government is a good 
and necessary thing, and that it does a great deal for every 
one of them, they will soon agree that all people ought 
to be loyal to the government. The teacher may go a 
little farther and draw out what is meant by loyalty. Is 
a man loyal who helps the enemies of his country ? Is he 
loyal if he accepts the government's protection and tries 
to escape paying his taxes ? Are we loyal to our fathers 
and mothers if we do not try to help them when they 
work hard to feed and clothe us? 

The children may be taught that if governments are to 
be good and successful, their officers must be men who 
are intelligent and honorable, and the people must under- 
stand the laws. The thought then comes of how such 
conditions are to be obtained. The need of education 
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for aU the people should be brought out by the teacher^s 
questions. 

Another topic of interest is that of elections. How do The rights 
the president and other ofl&cials get their power? Who ^ ^*^* 

^ *^ ^ of voters. 

teUs them that they are to serve as ofl&cials? How is this 
done? Where? When? Who may vote? Who may not 
vote ? Why should a man know how to read and write 
before he is allowed to vote ? 

Such a discussion as is suggested in the above paragraph 
should be made even more simple than the questions 
there used. It should bring out the ideas of the rights and 
duties of a voter, and how governments will have bad 
ofl&cials, if the voters are not wise enough to choose good, 
honest men. 

The older boys will take great interest in political Every 
matters that concern the pueblo, and will discuss them ^^^^^ 

becomes the 

eagerly. This gives the teacher an opportunity to make servant of 
them understand that the ofl&cials are appointed by the *^ people, 
people to act for them. A person elected to an ofl&ce 
becomes the servant of the whole people, and must perform 
his duties. The rules for each ofl&ce are written down in 
the book called the Municipal Code. Each ofl&cer promises 
to do his work honestly and well. If he does not keep his 
promise, but is careless, lazy, or dishonest, he may per- 
haps be discharged, and the people will not trust him 
again. 

This responsibility of the ofl&cial to those who elect him 
by their votes should be taught in a simple yet forcible 
way. It will do no harm if this teaching of the power 
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given to the people be thoroughly impressed. Too often 
the local official in the Philippines acts as if he had for- 
gotten that his position and authority come from the 
votes of the people. 

To siun up what should be taught of civics in the pri- 
mary school, let us say that first we may teach how the 
barrio is governed, who are its officials, and what are their 
duties. Second, will follow the discussion of the whole 
pueblo. This may well be related to the work in geog- 
raphy, by requiring a map of the municipality to be drawn, 
showing its barrios or districts, with the position of the 
municipal building and the roads leading from it plainly 
marked. The officers of the municipality and the duties 
of each may be considered, always showing the need for 
such officials. 

Next, with the study of the whole province and the 
drawing of its map, may come the discussion of how the 
provincial government is managed, who are its officers, 
and what are their duties. Later, the children will be 
interested in learning that the great man who directs the 
afifairs of the province has some one who is over him. 

Along with all of this teaching, as has been suggested, 
the spirit of citizenship should be inspired in the pupils. 
Every boy should feel that he is a part of the government 
that has been outUned. This most important result 
of the study of civics, the appreciation of each citizen's 
relations to the government and his duty toward the 
government, should be taught by many illustrations taken 
from the child's life in school. 
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The child should be taught to think to himself, "I am 
only a pupil of the barrio school, but even as such, I am 
also a citizen of the Filipino nation. There ar^ duties 
for me to do, rules for me to keep every day. I must try 
to become a clean, orderly, active, and useful citizen. 
Especially must I be honorable in all things. To become 
orderly, I must do the things promptly and well that are 
given to me to do every day. To become active and 
healthy, I must exercise by working and plajdng every 
day. To become useful, I must not only learn and think 
about the studies that are given me, but I must learn to 
do something useful with my hands; for my country 
needs men who can do useful work. To be honorable 
means to tell the truth at all times, no matter if I suffer 
for it, and to keep my promises faithfully, trying hard 
never to deceive others in word or action." 

The boy who has such thoughts and tries to be guided 
by them is likely to become a good student and an intelli- 
gent, useful man, one of the class of men that will build up 
a powerful nation. How shall we4ead the boys to such 
modes of thinking? Clearly it is not possible except by 
the lessons of cause and effect as shown in the child's daily 
life at school. 

Daily Lessons in Practical Citizenship 

One of the best ways of preparing daily lessons in ^jje^^o^i 
practical citizenship, is the organizing of the school into a into a 
little city government. This may at first seem ^o the boys ^^^^^^^^^^ 

. . ... ^^ty govern- 

and girls like playing a game ; but if it is properly planned ment. 
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and guided, it will prove very interesting and they will 
soon come to consider it more seriously. 

The ^hool city should be modeled after the pueblo, and 
should have the different municipal officials provided 
for in its charter, which the teacher may draw up. 

The teacher may write a simple code of laws taken from 
the Municipal Code, and explain them one by one to the 
pupils, so that all may imderstand the need of each rule 
or law. These laws may be copied down by the third 
grade pupils into little books, and kept for future refer- 
ence. The writing of the laws of the school city may 
serve as a part of the regular dictation work and as an 
exercise in neatness and correctness of writing. 

The laws should provide for elections at stated times, 
and the conducting of these may be made to form valuable 
lessons. By voting, the dignity and meaning of citizen- 
ship is impressed upon the individual as at no other time. 
The children will need to be advised by the teacher as to 
what pupils are in his opinion suitable for the offices, lest 
the school city get a bad start. The choice of the president 
or mayor should be made from among the best behaved 
and most capable older boys. 
Officers and Each of the classes may represent a district or barrio, 
sessions of ^^^ ^^ councilors for these barrios should be selected 

the school 

govern- from those of highest scholarship. The laws of the 
ment. school city may vary a little from those of the municipality, 

so as to permit two councilors from each section or class. 
The chlfef of police may be decorated with a badge. 

He should be one of the older boys, and of some influence 
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among them. He may be empowered to appoint deputies 
and may arrest pupils who are guilty of disorder, inde- 
cency, fighting on the school grounds, or damagii^ school 
property. 

There should also be a health officer, whose duty will be 
to report to the president all cases of sickness, and also to 
request the chief of police to arrest any person who is 
seen breaking the rules of health. 

All decisions of the council should be referred to the 
teacher for his approval or modification, and the teacher 
will need to be present at the meetings until the officials 
learn how to conduct them rightly. In the sessions of the 
city coimcil, by the guidance and suggestions of the teacher, 
plans for beautifying the schoolroom and school grounds 
may be considered. Also committees for arranging ath- 
letic sports and contests on set days may be appointed* 
Special programs and school exhibitions may be arranged 
with much less difficulty, if the teacher has the ablest 
pupils take an enthusiastic part in their planning at the 
sessions of the council in the school city. The decoration 
of the school, and the writing and delivery of invitations to 
parents, may be among the duties of committees. 

The cases of pupils whose behavior is not in accordance 
with law and order should be considered at the sessions, 
and some action taken. The reports of the various officers 
should be listened to, and the president should make his 
report to the teacher, who will give his advice to the 
session. 

In leading the pupils to enter into the spirit of such an 
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organization and to persist in the canying out strictly of all 
its laws, the teacher will need tact and ingenuity. He 
will soon see the necessity of making everything very 
simple, so that no confusion shall result from misunder- 
standings. He should first of all impress the pupils very 
strongly with the meaning of a promise to perform their 
duties faithfully, if elected, and he should also be careful 
that such promises are made in public before any pupil is 
Considered eligible for election. 

In most cases, it will be found that the assuming of 
responsibility has a great effect upon the bearing and 
actions of the pupil who has been honored by election. 
Responsibility often changes a poorly behaved pupil into 
a very manly and gentlemanly person. By way of caution 
it should be said that the officials of the school will be 
found weakest in the duty of enforcing the laws. It 
will often be difficult to secure a sentence against a wrong- 
doer who happens to be generally popular. For this reason, 
the teacher should reserve the right to approve all nomina- 
tions for office, and also of pronouncing final judgment 
upon all decisions. 

Plans very similar to what has been briefly sketched in 
the previous paragraphs have been found to work success- 
fully in several Philippine schools. The school city, 
when carried out carefully, will prove a valuable means 
of practicing what is taught in the class discussion of 
civics. By bringing in this phase of education, we are 
helping children to grow up into the spirit of democratic 
institutions. When the citizens of the school city shall 
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come of age and shall take an active part in the govern- 
ment of the pueblo, they will be found to have an almost 
instinctive grasp of the situation, whether as mere voters, 
or as public officials. 

The school is only truly performing its functions when 
it offers opportunities for discharging on a simpler scale, 
suited to the child's ability, duties similar to those that he 
is preparing to meet in the world of grown-up men. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

Why should the teacher make a special effort to teach children 
of the primary grades a clear idea of citizenship ? 

What is the best way to lead up to the idea of civil government ? 

Outline the steps of the entire course. 

What qualities of character should this study aim to develop in 
the pupil? 

In organizing the school into a miniature city, what qualities 
of character must the teacher himself be careful to cultivate, if the 
plan is to be successful? 
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MUSIC, PENMANSHIP, AND DRAWING 

The studies that we shall consider in this chapter may 
be classed among the adornments of the school course. 
We shall find, however, that each one of them has its 
practical value as a part of the child's training. To omit 
music, penmanship, or drawing from the schools, is to 
disregard opportunities for teaching valuable lessons that 
afifect the development of character and ability. 

Music — Its Individual and National Importance 

Let us consider for a moment what the world would be 
without music. Suppose that the birds should forget their 
songs, and that all people everywhere should lose the desire 
to sing songs or to play upon instruments. What a great 
source of happiness would be taken from us ! We say, 
of course, that such a thing is impossible; for music is 
bom in every human being. There is some defect in the 
mind and the nature of an individual who has no love at 
all for music. 

Music is one of the means by which we may give expres- 
sion to our feelings. We have songs that we like to sing 
when we are merry. Other songs comfort us when we 
feel sad. We have songs of love and songs of patriotism, 

234 
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and we have solemn hymns for religious purposes. The 
melody or song pleases us if it agrees with our feelings 
at the time when we hear it. Music has been called the 
language of the soul. We understand its meaning, 
although we cannot always translate the meaning into 
words. 

Every nation and tribe of men has music of some kind. Every 
The wild savages of Africa have their drums upon which '^^tion and 

tribe has its 

they beat time to their songs. Their music consists peculiar 
chiefly of rhythm, with a few tones of the voice many times form of 
repeated. This kind of music pleases them, and is very 
similar to the music of all uncivilized regions. The 
nations that are most civilized are found to have made 
the most progress in the art of music. Perhaps this is 
because the awakening of the minds of a people develops 
the power of finer musical expression. It is true also that 
music has an elevating influence upon the minds of those 
who study it. 

Music in the Schoolroom 

Children who have never tried to sing generally will How to 
listen with great interest when the teacher sings them a [^^K^ti^^"^^ 
little song. This is the best way for Filipino teachers children, 
to begin music with the primary classes. The pupils 
should listen while the teacher sings a song and repeats it 
several times. Each morning the teacher may sing the 
same song until the children all know it. Then, perhaps 
on the third morning, the teacher may allow the class to 
sing. One line should be sung through, and then repeated 
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several times until the children do it well. The next line 
should then be taken up and practiced, after which the 
class may sing through the two lines, and so on until the 
whole verse of the song has been learned. After the whole 
song has been learned, it should be tried every morning, 
for at least a week. In this way the children will learn 
each song perfectly before the teacher begins to sing them 
a new song. 

During the first year of the primary school, the children 
should learn twenty or more simple songs. These should 
be, of course, very short and easy melodies with words 
suited to the child's understanding. 

The great majority of Filipino teachers have as yet re- 
ceived very little training in the methods of teaching music, 
and therefore the abovf* method of teaching songs by rote 
is the only practicable method for most primary schools 
at present. 

For those teachers who have had musical instruction, 
the course of study issued by the General Supervisor of 
Music will serve as a guide. In following this course, the 
teacher should begin the work by teaching the children 
from the music chart. They should learn to sing the 
scale in numbers and also with the singing names of the 
notes. Abundant exercises are provided that lead up to 
the reading of simple songs by note. Later the children 
will be given the musical primer and then the more 
advanced music books. The aim of the course is 
to develop, as much as possible, whatever musical ability 
the children possess. The majority of them should be 
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able to read simple melodies at sight before they finish 
the primary course. This, however, will only be possible 
in schools whose teachers have received instruction in 
music and in the methods of teaching it. 

Enough has been said to suggest to every Filipino Every 
teacher the necessity of studying music with the purpose of ^^^^^ 
becoming able to teach it successfully. This qualifica- study the 
tion will soon be required of all teachers who seek promo- subject of 

music 

tion. The most valued teachers will be those who are 
prepared to teach every subject that is laid down in the 
course of study. 

The study of music in the schools will have its effect Theinflu- 
upon the character of the children. It should make the ^°^^/^^ 

music upon 

school life happier and should help the discipline of the charac- 
the school. The influence of music will reach beyond the t^r of the 
schoolroom to the homes of the people, and the songs of 
the school will be heard in the fields and workshops of 
the country. 

Penmanship — Its Value as a Business Asset 

Good penmanship adds a great deal to our opinion of Good 
a person's education. The abiUty to write neatly is valued P^nnf^anship 

increases 

almost as much as any other qualification by people in the pupil's 
business. Perhaps this is because most people write chances for 
badly. A person who is a good penman often has a better 
chance of securing employment than one who is better 
educated, but whose penmanship is careless. 

As a rule, people who write poorly have had teachers 
who did not insist upon neatness in all written work of 
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their school. Habits of neatness, impressed by years of 
practice in school, will remain with the pupil when he 
goes out to earn his living, and will be a great help to him. 
Careless habits also will remain with the pupil and will 
lessen his chances for success. 



Writing 

imaginary 

letters. 



Blackboard 
writing. 



Teaching Penmanship in the Schools 

The penmanship in classes of very little children should 
not be expected to equal the work of older ones. It 
requires time and practice to train the muscles of the 
hand to form letters correctly. So the teacher must 
have patience with the beginners in penmanship. 

The first attempt of very young pupils in penmanship 
should consist in copying very large letters. Some teachers 
give their youngest pupils exercises in writing imaginary 
letters in the air. The teacher shows how a letter is made 
on the blackboard, making its curves slowly, while all the 
pupils are watching. Each pupil is then asked to move 
the index finger in the air as if he were making the letter. 
The teacher shows how this is done. This exercise helps 
to impress upon the child's mind the movements of the 
hand by which each letter is produced. It is much easier 
at first to make the curves of the letters with the finger than 
with chalk or pencil. So some pupils may go to the board 
and write large letters with their fingers. 

Writing very large letters with the chalk at the black- 
board is an excellent way to start beginners in penmanship. 
The letters at first should be at least six inches high, and 
after the child has mastered the shapes of the letters, he 
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may write them smaller each time until the size of the 
large script of the copy book is reached. Sometimes it is 
necessary to guide the pupil's hand until he has learned 
the movement for a difficult letter. 

Penmanship is at first very slow and laborious for most Speed and 
pupils, but an eflFort should be made to increase the speed ^y^^* P^ 

^ ^ sition in 

in writing, while still demanding correct formation of the writing, 
letters. In working for speed as well as neatness, it is very 
important that the pupil shall sit in a correct position, and 
hold the pen or the pencil in a proper manner. The 
position of the paper or copy book is also important. If 
vertical writing is taught, the edge of the paper should be 
parallel with the edge of the desk, and the penholder should 
point to the right of the body; the palm of the hand be- 
ing turned inward. If a medium slant is used, the pen- 
holder should point toward the right shoulder, the palm 
of the hand being turned downward. Other considera- 
tions are the height and slant of the desk, and these im- 
portant matters should be attended to by those who have 
charge of the making of the school furniture. 

An eflFort should be made to teach the habit of writing The value 
with the whole-arm movement, using the fingers and hand »* *»;« 

whole-arm 

as a sliding rest, while the whole arm moves, freely sup- movement 
ported from the shoulder. This movement gives greater ^ writing, 
speed, and does not cramp the fingers or tire the writer as 
much as writing by moving only the fingers. The fingers 
should remain still, and the hand should slide over the 
paper with a steady movement, and not with a jerk after 
each word. Rapid and beautiful penmanship done with 
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ease cannot be obtained by the cramped finger movement so 
common to pupils who have not been properly instructed. 

Penmanship should be taught in all studies that re- 
quire any writing to be done. Pupils who have neat 
copy books often hand to their teachers very carelessly 
written papers with their sentences in language work, 
or with their written analysis of arithmetic problems. 
Such work should not be accepted. The penmanship 
period is for practice in making perfect letters, but it is 
of no value to the pupil unless, as a result of the copy- 
book work, his handwriting in every other class continues 
to improve. 

One of the causes of careless penmanship in schools 
is the teacher's lack of judgment in assigning too much 
written work. The pupil has not time to take pains with 
his writing; for it must be done within a short period of 
time. He has not progressed far enough in penmanship 
to be able to write rapidly as well as correctly; so he is 
obliged to hurry in order to get his sentences done in 
time. The teacher accepts the bad handwriting, and per- 
haps even gives a longer exercise for the next period. So 
the pupil becomes confirmed in careless scribbling. 
When he goes to the penmanship class, however, he is 
given plenty of time, often more time than should be 
allowed, and so he succeeds then in writing a good copy. 

It is only by watchfulness on the part of the teacher 
that good handwriting will become a habit in the school. 
If penmanship is to be disregarded, except when performed 
in the copy book, then it would be better to have no special 
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penmanship periods, but to make penmanship practical 
by requiring it well done in all written work. 

A common diflBculty in the use of copy books should be How to 
mentioned here. The teacher may notice that often the *7?*^ *^ . 

child s imi- 

first line is carefully written ; the second line is not so good, tation of his 
and the succeeding lines grow worse toward the bottom of own hand- 
the page. The pupil has followed the copy only on one ^ ^p "* 
line, but after that he has been imitating his own hand- books. 
writing. Each mistake is made worse as the writing goes 
on. 

To correct this difiBculty, two methods have given good 
results. One method is to require the pupil to begin at 
the bottom line of the page and proceed toward the top. 
Another method is to give the child much practice in 
writing the copy from memory. The child must have 
correct mental images of the letter forms before he can 
write them with accuracy and speed. 

In penmanship ever3rthing depends upon the teacher's 
careful supervision of the work. Therefore, if possible, 
all the pupils shoukl be given penmanship at the same 
time, and the teacher should go about among the pupils, 
correcting and advising as the work goes on. In this way 
he will secure greater carefulness in the work. Pupils 
left to themselves in penmanship will form incorrect habits 
and will receive but little benefit from the exercise. 

Drawing — Its Special Values 

Drawing is, like music, a form of expression. We draw 
the outline of an object sometimes in order to make our 
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friends understand what the object is like. The ancient 
people who lived before our alphabet was invented, used 
to draw little pictures to represent ideas. 

Drawing has two distinct values. It is used in the 
sciences to help in the work of describing things that are 
studied. The mechanic, for instance, draws plans of 
buildings, machinery, and articles to be manufactured. 
The other use of drawing is as an art to reproduce in pic- 
tures the beautiful things in nature, so that we may enjoy 
these pictures in books or hang them upon the walls of our 
homes. Some drawings are from nature, as the artist sees 
it ; other drawings are from imagination, and are made as 
the artist forms the picture in his mind. 

In order to be able to draw well, it is necessary that a per- 
son first be trained to see clearly. We may look at an ob- 
ject and get a general idea of it, without having made that 
close observation that enables us to draw its outline. 
Before we can draw an object, we must observe every de- 
tail and notice what parts of it are actually visible. We 
may then determine what lines on the paper will represent 
the object as it appears from where we sit and look at it. 
Many little children, in drawing a picture of a house, will 
draw the front and then add the two sides, which could 
not be seen by any person looking at the front of the house. 
They try to show all the house from one point of vision, 
until they are taught to draw only the parts that can be 
seen from where they sit. One of the first results of 
learning to draw is, therefore, the training of the eye to 
observe accurately. 
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The First Drawing Lessons 

Good drawing, like penmanship, depends much upon the Practice in 
control and training of the muscles of the hand. Chil- making 
dren who are beginning to use the pencil will require come first. 
much practice in making lines, curves, and circles, before 
they are able to produce the lines that are needed to repre- 
sent an object. It is unwise to ask a beginner to draw 
from nature at his first lesson. His. lack of ability is likely 
to discourage him and to make the study of drawing dis- 
tasteful. 

The work should begin with blackboard exercises in 
drawing lines, or if the schoolroom has little blackboard 
space, the work may be done upon slates or upon scratch 
paper. 

When all the pupils are ready, the teacher may show 
upon the blackboard how a horizontal line is made with 
one stroke. Then let all the pupils draw the line at the 
same instant, as the teacher gives the signal. The line 
should be repeated many times, the teacher correcting 
any who hold the pencil in a wrong manner, or who make 
more than one movement in drawing the line. The pupils 
should be encouraged to draw with free, bold strokes, and 
those who draw crooked Unes at first will soon improve. 

In beginning the work by training the hand merely to 
freedom and accuracy of movement, the teacher is la)dng 
the foundation for good drawing from objects. 

After the horizontal line is mastered and all can make 
good parallels on their slates or on paper, the vertical line 
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may be practiced. Slant lines in different directions may 
then be learned one at a time. Curves and circles should 
not be taught until after a number of lessons on straight 
lines. 
Drawing After the childten can draw lines well, they may begin 

from simple ^^ dra,w from simple objects. The teacher may stimulate 
the interest of the pupils by showing at the board how 
simple objects may be 'quickly outlined by a few bold 
strokes. It is best to have the pupils begin with a box or a 
cub?, or an object that can be represented by straight lines. 
Some work in copying geometric forms, such as squares, 
oblongs, diamonds, triangles, and stars, may be given 
at times to vary the work. • As a rule, the beginners in 
drawing should not be given much work in cop)dng from 
model drawings ; such exercises tend to encourage making 
conventional forms instead of drawing what is actually 
seen. 

It is a mistake to suppose.that only a few children can be 
taught to draw well. If the subject is taken up earnestly 
and the right methods patiently followed, very few of the 
children will be found unable to do creditable work. 
Those who are bom with a talent for drawing will progress 
faster than the others and may be given more difficult 
work. All must be encouraged to do their best every day. 
Drawing will be needed in the nature study lessons, 
and here especially the children will realize the usefulness 
of being able to draw. The best specimens of work should 
be displayed upon the walls of the schoolroom to encourage 
greater eflForts to excel. 
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The Teacher* s Preparation for Teaching Drawing 

A great deal depends upon securing the interest of the Each pupa's 
children before allowing them to begin the drawing of ^'"^ should 
an object. The drawing lesson should be planned by the supervised, 
teacher just as carefully as he plans any other lesson of 
the day's program. The object should first be put in 
position. The teacher may then point out to the class 
the lines that should be drawn first. In this lesson, as in 
penmanship, the best results can be obtained only by 
careful supervision of the work as it goes on. The teacher 
should be free to move about the room, encouraging and 
assisting where help is needed. 

If copy books are not used, the teacher should collect 
the drawing papers, and each pupil's work should be fas- 
tened together. Thus at the end of the term, by compar- 
ing the last exercises with the earlier ones, the gradual 
improvement of the work will be evident. This will 
encourage both teacher and pupils. 

Every teacher should have a copy of 'the Drawing The Draw- 
Manual issued by the Bureau of Education, and should ^i ^^"^^ 

•^ will be 

follow it very carefully. The suggestions for the study found 
of colors by those who have made some progress in draw- helpful, 
ing, will be found very helpful in leading the pupils to . 
form artistic tastes in harmonizing colors. The Manual 
also suggests objects for drawing in the order of dif- 
ficulty; thus the teacher who follows the Manual will 
not discourage his pupils by giving lessons that are beyond 
the ability of the class. 
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The object of this chapter has been/ not to present a 
complete guide for the teacher in the subjects treated, but 
to emphasize the importance of the subjects and to offer 
a few simple suggestions regarding the values, aims, and 
methods of the work. 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

Why is music a subject that should be included in the school 
program ? 

What is the best way for the musically untrained teacher to 
begin teaching music to primary pupils? 

How does the method followed by teachers who have had 
musical instrucdon differ from this? 

Is it of any advantage to a teacher to make a special study of 
music? Why? 

How would you begin to teach penmanship to young pupils? 
Outline the steps of the course. 

Can you illustrate perfectly the correct position and manner of 
holding the pen? 

What is the only way to secure good penmanship from each 
pupil? 

What two distinct values has the art of drawing, and how 
may each of them be applied to school work ? 

Make an outline of the amount of work in drawing that you 
think primary school children may accomplish. 



CHAPTER X 

CX)RS£LATION OF STUDIES 

Its Meaning as a Method of Instruction 

Correlation of studies means a relation existing Each study 
between diflFerent branches of study. As a teaching process ^^^^^ ^ 

enriched by 

or method of instruction, correlation means the taking other 
advantage of the relation that one branch of study bears studies re- 
to other studies ; in other words, it means the enriching of 
each study by the help of other studies that are related 
to it. This much the teacher has doubtless already in- 
ferred from statements made in preceding chapters. 

It is evidently impossible to teach any subject of the 
school course without the use of knowledge taken from 
other subjects. Indeed, it is difficult to comprehend any 
study thoroughly without referring to facts learned in other 
studies. Our knowledge cannot very well- be separated 
into distinct and unrelated topics. It is not complete 
until it is woven together so that each branch is understood 
and is seen in its relation to the whole. 

We teach arithmetic as a separate branch of knowledge, 
but it is only in its abstract processes that it seems to stand 
alone. We draw upon many other subjects of knowledge 
for the problems that give practice in arithmetic. We 
teach language and grammar as the science of expressing 
thought correctly and elegantly ; but we get our thoughts 
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from other branches of knowledge, such as history, geog- 
raphy, literature, and the sciences. Some studies are 
learned in order that .we may use the knpwledge of them 
as a tool for our work in other branches. So, as we go on 
in our studies, we shall see how all human knowledge is 
correlated, each study reaching out and taking hold of 
other studies that make it more complete. 

« 

Suggested Methods of Correlation 

The purpose of this chapter is to give to the teacher 
a few suggestions that may help him to take advantage of 
the relation which different studies bear to each other* 
By imderstanding the meaning of correlation and by try- 
ing to make use of it in his work, the teacher can do more 
practical, effective teaching, and can economize both time 
and labor. Right methods of correlation unify and make 
more complete the knowledge that a child obtains in school. 
The school should create in the pupil the habit of putting 
each new lesson to some practical use. This habit is 
most likely to be formed, if the knowledge gained in the 
classroom is correlated with the daily life and the expe- 
riences of the pupil. 

In planning for the correlation of the school studies, the 
teacher should be guided by observing that some lessons 
are more closely related than others are. For example, 
language is related to all branches of thought, but in prac- 
tical classroom work it may be correlated most success- 
fully with reading. 
' The reading lesson may always furnish abimdant thought 
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for the exercises in language. Sometimes the pupils may Language 
reproduce in the language lesson the story that has been *"^,. 

reading. 

read from the reading book. At other times they may 
form sentences from questions based upon what they have 
read. Such a practice obliges the pupil to do more 
thinking at the time of the reading lesson, and tests his 
power of retaining and expressing the thoughts gained 
from the book. Spelling and composition follow as neces- 
sary parts of this work. 

Two other studies that may be correlated with great Nature 
advantage are nature study and drawing. The study study and 

drawing. 

of a plant is not complete without some exercises in making 
drawings of the object studied. The child's understanding 
of the plant is increased by the accurate observation that 
is necessary before he is able to make a correct drawing. 
Drawing is thus made a practical study by using it as a 
method of describing what has been learned about the 
plant. In drawing with the purpose of making a correct 
description, the pupil tries hard to do his work well. 
The result is sure to be a steady improvement in the power 
to draw what is seen. 

Correlation may be carried on very successfully also Arithmetic 
between arithmetic and industrial work. Problems of ^^^^"^"s- 

trial work. 

arithmetic may be taken from the work of the school 
garden. The size of seed beds; the amount of seed 
required ; the cost of seed for the garden ; the number of 
plants of a certain kind that can grow in a bed of given 
area ; the profit from the garden, — these and many other 
problems may be devised by the skilful teacher. 
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If other lines of industry, such as weaving, hat -making, 
or pottery, are carried on by the pupik, each of these may 
furnish an abundance of interesting and practical prob- 
lems for the arithmetic class. Among the topics for prob- 
lems in such work will be the amount of 'material for a 
given task, and the cost of the material and labor. From 
this the pupil may be required to find the profit or loss in 
contracting to furnish a certain number of articles at a 
stated price. 
Geography As a last illustration, we may consider the studies of 
^ "stoiy geography and history. Very little history should be 
given in the primary grades ; the correlation of these two 
subjects, therefore, will be more practicable in the inter- 
mediate grades. Yet in the teaching of Philippine geog- 
raphy, and especially of the local geography of the province, 
the teacher will find niany opportunities of connecting his- 
torical events with the places where the events liappened. 
The birthplaces of famous Filipinos should be marked on 
the maps that the pupil draws. Stories of famous Span- 
iards should be told when the class is studying places where 
these men performed deeds of bravery or showed wisdom 
in planning the work of colonization. Mactan, Cebu, Jolo, 
Manila Bay, the Walls of Manila, and Old Cavite, all 
have their stories that will interest the class and help to 
impress the geographical facts that are learned about these 
places. 

A study of the plan used by the best authors of mod- 
em text-books of geography will reveal to the teacher a 
careful following of the idea of correlation. The geography 
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treats of many topics in dealing with each country that is 
described. The position of the country upon the globe is 
shown; its size, physical features, and climate are treated. 
Also, a description of its people is given, and their race 
characteristics are mentioned. All of these facts are 
correlated to make a complete account of any country. 
Thus knowledge as a whole is seen to be made up of many 
related fragments. 

In planning for his day's work, the teacher should try Application 
to make the different studies help each other. He will °^^^® 

knowledge 

be able to do this by noticing what lessons are most closely already 
related, and by caUing the attention of the pupils to these acquired by 
points of relation. The teacher should not go aside too ^ ^"^ * 
much from the lesson of the hour in seeking to connect the 
lesson with some other topics, but his chief aim should be to 
apply to the lesson some fact that another study has pre- 
viously made clear. As the idea of correlation is kept in 
mind, many opportunities will be found for strengthening 
the pupil's grasp upon knowledge, by applying what he 
knows in as many ways as are possible. 

< 

QUESTIONS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

What is the meaning of correlation as applied to teaching? 
What advantages has it for both teachers and pupils? 
Give an original idea for the correlation of each of the follow- 
ing groups of subjects : — 

Language and reading. 

Nature study and drawing. 

Arithmetic and industrial work. 

Geography and history. 



CHAPTER XI 

SEAT WORK FOR PRIMARY GRADES 

Its Importance in the School Program 

In a school where one teacher is obliged to plan the 
work for two, three, or four classes, the greater part of the 
pupils will be busy at their seats while the teacher is hear- 
ing one of the classes recite. The time spent by the pupil 
in recitations during the day is often much less than 
the time that he must spend in working at his desk. 
Therefore it will be seen that although the recitation of 
the lesson is important, the desk work is in some ways 
even more important. 
Preparation ^he study period, or work period, is the time when the 
of the regu- pupil is obliged to put forth his individual efforts, unaided 
^ni iT^'^^ by the teacher. At this time, the lessons are to be studied, 
the older the problems are to be copied down and solved, and the 
pupils busy, sentences for the language lesson are to be carefully written 
out. Such work for the older pupils, if well done, will 
occupy most of the time allowed for seat work. 

Thus the problem of planning seat work for older pupils 

is not very difficult. Only at times, for those of more than 

average ability, is it necessary to plan extra tasks to occupy 

their time after they have prepared their regular lessons. 

It is the problem of keeping the younger pupils occupied 

252 
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with useful work that often troubles the busy teacher. 
The little folks have not yet acquired the power of giving 
close attention to any form of study for more than a few 
moments at a time. Therefore a variety of occupations 
should be provided to secure diligence and industry 
during the time when the teacher cannot give these pupils 
his attention. 

Seat work, or busy work, as it is sometimes called, should Seat work 
always be work that is worth doing. It should never be ^^^ * ^^ 

vice for 

simply a series of devices for keeping order in the school- keeping 
room, but should always be related to the regular lessons o^'^er, but 
of the day. It should be understood as a part of the pupil's * ^j^^f^ 
daily duty, and all the school should consider the seat work daily duty, 
just as important as the answering of the teacher's questions 
at the time of the recitation. 

Seat work should be carefully planned, both with re- 
gard to the amount of work assigned for a given period, 
and, as has been said, with regard to its relation to the 
pupil's lessons. For a period of fifteen minutes at the 
desk, only as much work should be given as the average 
pupil can finish well within that time. When the amount 
and nature of the work for a certain period has been 
determined by the teacher, the pupil should be required 
to finish that work within the time allowed. 

Prompt obedience to the teacher's orders and diligent Importance 
application to the tasks assigned, will result from careful °^ msistmg 

^^ ° ' upon the 

planning of the tasks and from strict requirement of their completion 
completion. There is no better lesson for a schoolboy of all tasks 
than that of doing promptly and well whatever the hour's ^^^^0^^ 
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work may be. The teacher should make a note of any 
who shirk their tasks and should detain them at the close 
of the session until the work has been satisfactorily com- 
pleted. 

The directions for the seat work of each class should 
be plainly written out on the daily program. This will 
enable the children to see what they have to do, and will 
prepare them for the teacher's orders at the work period. 
Monitors should be appointed to distribute the materials 
at the proper time, and should also collect the finished 
work for the teacher's inspection. 

SEAT WORK FOR GRADE I 

Language. — In connection with the earliest lessons, the pupils 
may be required to copy on their slates, or on paper, the new words of 
each day's lesson. This work, with the beginners, should be pre- 
ceded by learning to make the letters that are used to build the 
words. This work may be made interesting by letting the children 
make little drawings of the objects shown on the chart. Under each 
of these drawings the pupil may write the name of the object. 

Pages from newspapers or magazines may be provided by the 
teacher and the larger letters cut from the pages by the pupils, and 
put into envelopes. The envelopes may be made by the pupils 
if the teacher shows them how to cut and fold a sheet of writing paper. 

After each pupil has cut out many letters, the teacher may pro- 
vide cardboard to be cut into little pieces one inch square, upon which 
the letters cut from the newspapers may be pasted. These letters 
upon cardboard may now be used by the children in building words. 
The words should be arranged upon the pupil's desk, so that the 
teacher may pass around the class and see the work. Each child 
should keep his letters in a little box in his desk. The teacher may 
take time some day to teach the pupils to play the game of anagrams, 
or building words. This game will amuse the children at their homes, 
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or sometimes in school during a rainy recess period. It. is also a 
good mental drill and helps to teach spelling. 

Number Work. — Similarly, as in language, the children may draw 
groups of objects and write the names and number of the objects 
under the drawings. Later they may copy and perform operations 
in addition and subtraction which the teacher has placed on the 
blackboard. These written exercises should be made gradually 
more difficult, and should aim to train the child in all the combina- 
tions of the number that is being studied. 

Very small children who cannot write or draw, may place objects 
in groups upon their desks. For this work the teacher should pro- 
vide sticks, seeds, or pebbles. 

Along with the study of number and quantity, the children should 
get ideas of form. They may make stars, fans, triangles, diamonds, 
circles, and squares from paper. 

In dividing paper squares and rectangles, the pupil may learn the 
meaning of one half, one third, and one fourth. 

Industrial Work. — Very small children may begin to make paper 
boxes, or baskets, and to model objects from clay. The harmony of 
colors may be taught by making chains of colored paper. The 
older children of the first grade may begin to make things from palm 
leaves or thin bamboo. Small mats and baskets are made very 
neatly by many primary children. Decoration of these objects by 
coloring the materials used, is a pleasing and instructive feature of 
this work. 



SEAT WORK FOR GRADE II 

Language. — Each day sentences from the language lesson 
should be given as exercises in copying. Sometimes the teacher 
may omit the verbs of the sentences and allow the pupils to supply 
them, as : — 

This morning Juan to school. 

Yesterday Tomds not go to school. 

The carabao to swim in the water. 

We like to ripe mangos. 
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At other times the teacher may ask the pupils to write down 
in columns for study all the new words of the day's reading 
lesson. This will be a good exercise for the period preceding the 
reading, and may form a part of the pupil's preparation of the 
reading lesson. 

If the work period comes before a nature study lesson, a good 
exercise will be the writing of ten statements about the object that 
was studied in the preceding lesson. Or, the teacher may ask the 
pupils to write down six questions that may be asked about the 
object, and to write their answers to the questions. The questions 
and answers may be considered briefly at the beginning of the next 
lesson. 

Number Work. — The pupils of Grade II may work easy problems 
at their seats, and may begin to write out their multiplication tables. 
The teacher may prepare problems on slips of paper for distribution 
at the period for seat work. A pupil who finishes the problem on his 
slip before the work period is ended, may exchange slips with some 
other pupil, so that all the time may be occupied. Those who work 
fast and finish a number of problems during the period, should l»e 
commended by the teacher. All work should be collected by the 
monitor and afterward looked over by the teacher, who may speak 
of the quality of the work and correct mistakes at the next arith- 
metic period. 

The study of form should be continued in this grade by cutting 
and pasting paper, after the teacher has given a few directions. 
* The simplest fractional forms also should be taught by dividing 
squares and rectangles. After practice in folding paper, fractions 
up to twelfths and sixteenths may be clearly understood by very 
young children. Such exercises will help to remove the difficulty 
usually found in teaching fractions. 

Simple measurements of the school furniture, the books, the 
slates, and parts of the schoolhouse, may furnish a basis for many 
practical problems. 

Geography. — Map drawing of a very simple order may be begun. 
Maps of the barrio or the pueblo should be among the first exercises 
given. It will be necessary for the teacher to take a lesson period 
for showing by blackboard drawings how maps are drawn. 
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Map study, to be followed by writing down the names and loca- 
tions of places in the province, and later by a similar study of other 
provinces and islands, may very profitably occupy many periods of 
desk work. The requirement of written work in connection with 
this study will teach the pupil how to study his geography. The 
recitation that follows will test the thoroughness of the pupil's desk 
work. 

To pupils who are just beginning to learn how to study alone, the 
teacher should give some help by writing on the blackboard a few 
directions for studying the map, similar to the following : — 

Find upon the map all the large rivers of Luzon. 
Find all the lakes of Luzon. 
Find all the large towns upon the west coast. 
Write on your slate where each river and lake is. 
Write after each town the name of its province. 
Are there ai^y rivers or lakes in our province ? 

The teacher's direction should always be in very simple language, 
and varied, of course, according to the nature of the lesson. 

Nature Study. — The seat work in this study will be most profit- 
able if the pupils are employed in drawing the object that has been 
studied in the previous lesson. Sometimes a review of the previous 
lesson may be given by requiring the class to write answers to ques- 
tions that have already been discussed in the recitation. 

Industrial Work. — The making of useful articles from palm leaves, 
grass, or bamboo, is work that can be carried on successfully in the 
school. The pupils may keep the materials in their desks, and 
continue their tasks at the proper period. Among the things that 
m^y be made are baskets, trays, hats, and mats. Every older child 
should make a little waste-paper basket and fasten it to his desk. 
This will help in keeping a tidy schoolroom. 

The girls may sometimes be given special work in sewing and 
should be encouraged to bring a little sewing work to school. The 
boys may sometimes be allowed to practice whittling or carving bam- 
boo. Many little articles can be made with only a pocket knife as a 
tool. 
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SEAT WORK FOR GRADE III 

Language. — These pupils have learned to study better than the 
second grade pupils, and their work, being more advanced, requires 
them to spend most of their time in preparing the regular lessons. 
Therefore most of the exercises given for seat work in this grade 
should aim to help in the study of the lessons. 

The writing of sentences and short compositions, and the re- 
writing of these after they have been corrected, will take most of 
the periods given to seat work in language. Some time should be 
saved for studjring the reading and language lessons. 

The sentence exercises should be varied from, day to day. Per- 
haps the work may be the writing of answers to questions on the 
previous day's lesson ; on the next day, it may be a certain number 
of sentences to compose. At another time, the work may be a 
written review of the verbs, writing the principal parts of twenty or 
more verbs that have been used in the lessons. 

Copying stanzas of a poem from the reader, and carefully ob- 
serving arrangement, capitalization, and punctuation, is a good 
exercise to be used occasionally. Or the teacher may tell a little 
story and then leave the class to write what they can remember of 
the story. 

Arithmetic. — The written solution of problems may well take a 
large part of the desk time allowed for this study. The teacher 
should keep a supply of extra problems on hand, written on slips 
for distribution. These problems should always be practical ones 
and about the things with which the pupils deal in their daily life. 

The exercises in keeping accounts, making out bills, receipts? 
and bills of sale, should form part of the seat work in arithmetic. 

There should also be garden problems, and some of these should 
involve measurements. All such problems as require diagrams 
should be executed with neatness and accuracy. The teacher 
should remember the importance of the pupils' knowing that their 
seat work is inspected and noted. 

Nature Study. — The drawings connected with this study will 
take a great part of the desk time allowed for it. Some work in 
mounting leaves and flowers upon paper should be given. The name 
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of the plant and a few simple statements about it should be written 
on the paper. These statements may be arranged under the follow- 
ing heads: — 

Where found. 
Kind of soil needed. 
Its use to man or animals. 
Annual or perennial. 
Kind of fruit or seed. 

The name of the pupil and date should also be upon the paper. 
Directions for this work may be given at one of the nature study 
lessons. 

Sometimes the class may be allowed to use the work period for 
procuring specimens, though as a rule pupils will bring materials 
for study when they come to school, if the teacher asks them to 
do so. 

Geography. — In the third grade there will be a fair amount of 
careful map drawing required of the pupils. The study of the 
lesson will occupy most of the time. The teacher can secure a good 
amoimt of study on the part of the pupils by assigning definite written 
work to be done at the work period. Geography is best studied by 
topics, and the teacher may help the pupils in their study by requir- 
ing short answers written to a few questions upon the lesson for 
the day. These answers may be read at the recitation period, or the 
teacher may give the right answers at that time and allow the pupils 
to correct their own or their classmates' papers. 

Sometimes the seat work may be a short composition upon a 
topic taken from the geography lesson. 

Industrial Work. — The pupils may at times be allowed to go out 
and do some work in the school garden. At other times the task may 
be the making of articles from pahn leaves or bamboo. The girls 
may sew and weave. Articles such as penwipers, rulers, etc., can 
be made easily by the pupils. 

The work should generally have some practical end, though some- 
times the making of ornamental articles and toys may be allowed 
for the purpose of renewing the child's interest and pleasure in his 
work. 
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Summary 

It will be noted that most of the suggestions for seat 
work given in this chapter are directly connected with the 
preparation of the regular lessons of the school. It is 
believed that the short sessions of the primary schools do 
not permit of any time being taken for occupations that 
do not help in the school work of the day. Our course of 
study demands all the time that the pupil has at school, 
and for the third grade, some home work is necessary if 
the pupil is to complete the course in the time given for it. 

Therefore the seat work planned chiefly for the diversion 
and amusement of the children should not be found in 
any class except that of the very smallest children. Even 
with such pupils, most of their occupations should have a 
distinct educational value. 

QUESTIOSS AND TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 

What should be the underlying purpose in planning seat work 
for young children? 

Outline the various points that must be thought of in planning 
seat work. 

Think out an original idea for seat work in each of the three 
grades, and give yotir reasons for the value that you think this work 
would be to your pupils. 
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The Philippine Chart, By Mary E. Coleman, Margaret A. Purcell, and 
O. S. Reimold. The Filipino child's first lessons in English, illustrated in 
seven colors. 

The Philippine Chart Primer. By Mary E. Coleman, Margaret A. Pur- 
cell, O. S. Reimold, and John W. Ritchie. Incorporates The Philippine 
Chart lessons with many devices for seat work. 

The First Tear Book. By Mary H. Fee, Margaret A. Purcell, Parker 
H. Fillmore, and John W. Ritchie. A book strong in drill work, action, 
and story interest. Three-color pictures. 

Stories of Long Ago in the Philippines. By D. O. McGovney. A third- 
year reading book of charming old stories from Philippine history. Original 
illustrations. 

First Primary Language Book. By O. S. Reimold. Simple conversation and 
writing exercises, based upon the child's everyday experiences. Illustrated in 
colors. 

Second Primary Language Book. By O. S. Reimold. Interesting composi- 
tion' and ingenious drill exercises upon the essential language forms, introducing 
simple grammatical constructions. 

Composition Leaflets on Philippine Activities. By O. S. Reimold. A 
unique combination of language and industrial work. 

Primary Arithmetic: Parts I and IL By Mabel Bonsall. Reviews first- 
year numbers and completes the work of the second year. Almost perfect 
grading. Illustrated in colors. 

Primary Arithmetic: Part III, Revised Edition. By Mabel Bonsall and 
George E. Mercer. Complies with the new course of study and prepares for 
ordinary Philippine business and industrial life. 

Complete Arithmetic. Part L By George E. Mercer and Mabel Bonsall. 
A practical book, giving much drill in essential processes, with abundant business 
practice. 

Animal Studies. By Edgar M. Led yard. A series of illustrated leaflets on 
animal forms common in the Philippines. 

Physiology and Hygiene. By John W. Ritchie. Teaches the anatomy and 
physiology necessary to intelligent application of the laws of tropical hygiene. 

The Filipino Teacher's Manual. By H. C. Theobald. A helpful hand- 
book, covering the official course of study. 

Graphic Outline Maps. By Caspar W. Hodgson. A series of skeleton maps 
to be completed by the pupil. 
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A Complete Language Course for Philippine 

Primary Schools 

By 0. S. REIMOLD 

This series furnishes a progressive drill in simple language forms, with especial 
emphasis on oral expression. 

The books will interest Philippine children and teachers because : 

1. The stories and the materials for composition and drill work are closely related 
to the child's own experience, observation, and knowledge. 

2. They arouse an appreciation of and respect for Philippine life, and develop 
ideals of good and useful Philippine citizenship. Constantly recurring lessons correlate 
the work with industrial education and with study of local animal and plant life. 

3. At every point they encourage the pupil to think for himself and depend upon 
himself. They have the quality of " almost teaching themselves " which is such an 
advantage in crowded schools. 

4. Each lesson has a definite purpose, expressed in simple, logical language, so that 
the pupil will feel as he finishes each lesson that he has " learned something new.'' 

First Primary Language Book : The first aim has been to make the child talk 
freely about his own experiences. The book is so full of interest that the spoken and 
written forms of English are easily learned. The latter part of the book contains drill 
on language forms difficult for Filipinos. In use in the second grade. Over one hun- 
dred attractive pictures in colors^ 

Second Primary Language Book: A drill book on sentence forming and 
simple composition writing. Many ingenious devices are employed to give definiteness 
and variety to the drill on language forms. Frequent practice in letter writing is utilized 
to bring about easy expression of the pupil's own thoughts. No attempt is made to give 
rules, but the elements of grammar are gradually introduced as a means of emphasizing 
drill on language forms. Interest is kept alive, throughout the book by a series of 
related episodes from the adventures of Robinson Crusoe, describing his adaptability, 
resource, and perseverance. These are used as the basis for composition and language 
exercises. Illustrated. 

Composition Leaflets on Philippine Activities' A series of twenty-four 

leaflets on Philippine industries, offering supplementary work for the third grade. They 
furnish material for conversation, reading, writing, drawing, and making things, and will 
inspire a respect for and a love of Philippine work. Illustrated with one hundred 
original drawings. 
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The Filipino Child's First Year's Work 

THE PHILIPPINE CHART. By Mary E. Coleman, Margaret A. Pur- 
cell, and O. S. Reimold. 

THE PHILIPPINE CHART PRIMER. By Mary E. Coleman, Margaret 
A. Purcell, O. S. Reimold, and John W. Ritchie. 

THE FIRST YEAR BOOK. By Mary H. Fee, Margaret A. Purcell, 
Parker H. Fillmore, and John W. Ritchie. 

1. Teach thoroughly a vocabulary, selected after careful and systematic 
study, of words necessary in everyday conversation. 

2. Present in their proper sequence the language forms essential to sentence- 
building. 

3. Give in stories characteristic of Philippine child life the thorough drill 
necessary to fix in the child's mind these essential words and forms. 

4. Furnish material for number work, drawing, music, and hand work. 

5. Provide interesting and instructive occupation work for restless little 
pupils. 

The Philippine Chart: The Filipino child's first lessons in English. 
A vocabulary of 62 words used over 1000 times. Illustrated in six colors. 

The Philippine Chart Primer: The child's first book. To be used in 
connection with The Philippine Chart. It makes easy the transition from the Chart 
to The First Year Book. Contains the 32 pages of text of the Chart, reduced to 
book size, six additional lesson pages, nine picture pages for conversation work, 
a brief course in drawing, and many suggestions for seat work put in simple out- 
line drawings easily comprehended by any child. The book is a boon to teachers 
in crowded schools, where occupation must be found for pupils too young to 
study. Illustrated in four colors. 60 pages. 

The First Year Booh: The book includes all the subjects required by 
the official course of study for th5 first year — reading, language work, writing, 
drawing, and hand work. Strong in story interest and in drill on important 
language forms. The experiences of five active, happy Filipino children are told 
in lessons based on a definite and well-planned language course. A feature of 
the book is the phonic vocabulary. Beautifully illustrated in three-color half- 
tones. 128 pages. 

The Teachers' Edition contains 32 additional pages of helpful suggestions 
for the teaching of each lesson and for correlated language work. 
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Arithmetics for Philippine Schools 

By MABEL BONSALL and G. £. MERCER 

This series embodies the experience of teachers successful in adapting to the 
special conditions of the Philippines the methods used in the best American 
schools. 

• Philippine educators will note with approval the perfect grading, proper 
balance between concrete and abstract work, the helpftil hints on analysis of 
problems, abundance and variety of drill devices, and simplicity and clearness of 
language. Adaptation to local conditions has been secured by the omission 
of things non-essential to the Filipino, and by the concrete problems based on 
Philippine industrial life. Teachers in overcrowded schools will find that text, 
explanations, and illustrations have been so prepared that the pupil will grow in 
ability to work by himself. 

Primary Arithmetic, Parts I and II: Reviews first year number work and 
completes the second year. Treats of numbers up to loo and introduces simple 
measurements. The vocabulary consists of less than 190 words chosen from 
primers in use in the islands. Illustrated in colors. 104 pages. 

Primary Arithmetic, Part III, Revised Edition : Meets the requirements 
of the new course of study. Gives the pupil the arithmetic essential for practical 
life and prepares thoroughly for the work of intermediate schools. Business 
pages, treating of important Philippine industries, are introduced at intervals 
throughout the book. Illustrated. 128 pages. 

Complete Arithmetic, Part I: This book is designed for use in the fourth 
grade and is planned to follow Primary Arithmetic, Part III. It provides for a 
thorough review of the fundamental operations and presents the essentials of 
common aqd decimal fractions, the metric system, and percentage. Drill tables 
and devices to develop rapidity and accuracy are found at frequent intervals. 
Emphasis is placed on mental exercises and problems. Percentage, interest, 
commission, bills, and accounts are treated fully enough to enable the pupil to 
carry on ordinary business transactions, and the child is taught to understand 
the various forms of business expression. Illustrated. 160 pages. 

Complete A rithmetic. Part II : In preparation. 
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